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So You Want A Girl In The Palm Of Your Hand . . . ? 


Every red-blooded American 
male, whether he be an inhabitant 
of A1 Capp’s co’n-pone country or a 
denizen of sophisticated Urbania, 
wants a girl in the palm of his 
hand. The achievement of this de¬ 
sirable condition demands a cer¬ 
tain savoir faire, a certain knowl- 
edgeabiMty, a certain assured mas¬ 
terfulness. For these things, girls 

g°- 

ESCAPADE would like to see a 
girl in the palm of every red-blood¬ 
ed American male, and toward this 
end offers each month a compendi¬ 
um of literary and artistic selections 
which, taken in whole or in part, 
may be used as an authentic guide 
to a girl’s heart. We know, because 
girls write and tell us so. 

For example, take this issue, 
bound in a cover which actually 
pictures an ESCAPADER who has 
reached the state of grace aspired 
to by all worthy males. In answer 
to uncounted requests, we offer an¬ 
other Photographer's Private File, 
this time featuring the Millers’ 
charming daughter, Mona, as 
photographed by that sly lensman, 
Russ Meyers. We also invite your 
attention to a phenomenal aspect 
of Hollywoodian life called “What's 
So Unusual About These Pic¬ 
tures?", which is a pleasantly stim¬ 



ulating test of perceptiveness and 
certainly more fun than a crossword 
puzzle. 

In the humor department, we 
not only present a number of very 
funny articles and departments, 
such as Alan Beck's hilarious de¬ 
bunking of the sports car, titled 
“Four-Wheeled Bronco," but also 
tell you how to create yaks on 
your own hook m “Being Funny's 
No Joke," by Dr. Martin Klein. 

This month’s fiction is widely 
varied in subject matter and style. 
There is, for example, Frederick 
Wieting's sensitive study of an 
adulterous relationship as seen 
through the eyes of a small boy; 
“Mother's Day At The Ball Park," 
by top-ranking author M or ley Cal¬ 
laghan, which examines the human 
side of a baseball umpire, a side 
hitherto thought by many fans to 
be non-existent; “Dance, Baller¬ 
ina!" by Ten Zinberg, a probing 
look into the depths of frustration, 
and other stories of equal interest. 

And we announce, with appro¬ 
priate fanfare, ESCAPADE'S Crea¬ 
tive Writing Contest for Colle¬ 
gians, one of our more impressive 
projects. 

You’ve probably got a girl in 
the palm of your hand already. So 
you’ve got two hands, haven’t you? 
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JAZZ FORECAST 


barbs and 

WHAT IS A "SHE-SCAPADER?" 

DEAR ESCAPADE: 

A She-scapader is female, feline and 
frisky. A woman of savoir-faire, she knows 
how to live, love and leave ’em. She is 
never over forty — preferably twenty. She 
is slinky, slithery, shapely and salient. 
She is never a maid, or made, although 
she can be had. Her price is high, but 
it is always paid. In the old days her name 
was Aphrodite or Helen or Chrysis. She 
is never a chaste Diana, but a chased 
Diana. And she is caught in her own time, 
in her own way, at her own price. This 
may be money or marriage — perhaps 
both. She looks best in Minsky, on the 
arm of an Escapader. She makes love with 
charm and finesse, feu de joie! The place 
may be a perfumed boudoir or the back 
seat of a Pegaso or perhaps even, her 
own little piazza. Wherever, she lives 
and she gives, takes and makes. She knows 
how to hold her whiskey and winnings; 
how to get the most out of her Weary 
Willies in their senile sixties; wealthy 
wolves in their frisky forties! In short, 
she is precious like platinum or uranium 
or ambergris, and every bit as expensive. 
Her hair is spun gold, her eyes are 
sapphires, her face a moonstone, her hands 
jewelled lilies, her lips rubies, her thighs 
white ivory, her breasts two roses 
sprinkled with diamonds . . . 

VIOLET M. COBB 
Huntington Park, California 
(. EDITOR’S NOTE: Some gal, the “She- 
scapader.” A perfect match, or mate, we 
should say, for the Escapader (see Feb¬ 
ruary issue). Thank you, Miss Cobb.) 

CRY FOR HELP 

DEAR ESCAPADE: 

If you can find any kind soul who can 
bear to part with back copies of Esca¬ 
pade (I have learned they’re not avail¬ 
able from you) I’ll pay $2 for one copy 
of each issue. 

THEODORE M. HUSBANDS 
599 Douglas Street 
Salt Lake City 7, Utah 
(EDITORS NOTE: We receive many re¬ 
quests for back issues which, as Mr. Hus¬ 
bands correctly states, we cannot supply. 
We \upe that readers can help those 
Escapaders who are trying to build com¬ 
plete files but have had the misfortune 
to miss early issues.) 

YOU'VE GOT US 

DEAR ESCAPADE: 

Escapade, February, 1956. Wow! What 
a number! 

On Page 66, in “Mademoiselle Claude,” 
fourth line, last column, I quote: 

“Sometimes, when we lie together and 
there come those long, brimming silences, 
she says to me: ‘Que pens en vous main- 
tenantV And I always answer, ‘Rein’.” 
End quote. 

Now, tell me: Does he mean that he 
is thinking about nothing, or of his 
kidneys? In French, “nothing” is “rein.” 
“Kidney” is “rein.” 

Encore une fois Escapade! Quel num- 
ero! 

M. RENE 

Bloomingdale, New Jersey 


balm... 

NOTES AND COMMENT 

DEAR ESCAPADE: 

I have all of your magazines so far, and 
I plan to get the rest. Your magazine is 
very enjoyable, but there are a few things 
which I think could be improved. 

Your initial issue was great but the 
next issue wasn’t quite as good, except for 
your “Collegiate Escapade (this was the 
best picture story I have ever seen and 
the cover was bubbling with sex). The 
December issue was fair, the photo story 
on Marguerite Empey was fascinating, but 
the rest of the magazine was a letdown. 
Your cartoons didn’t seem to have the 
punch of previous issues and the stories 
weren’t nearly as entrancing. But, I am 
glad to say that, in my opinion, your 
January issue improved nearly to the 
level of the initial issue, and your Febru¬ 
ary issue topped that. 

In short, you have a great magazine and 
I hope that you will keep improving it, 
although it is impossible to, very much. 

BOB BEVIS 
University of Florida 


DEAR ESCAPADE: 

Your March issue is just great. Esca¬ 
pade is getting better all the time. All the 
stories and pictures are excellent. 

Keep up the good work. 

DONALD M. BENSON 
Chicago, Illinois 


DEAR ESCAPADE: 

I have just finished your February issue. 
The pinups of Maria Stinger were terrific. 
How about getting her and that doll. Iris 
Bristol, for future Escapade girls? 

By the way, who were the November, 
January and February Escapade girls? 

We Escapaders would appreciate being 
let in on this secret. 

JACK HARDING 
Chicago, Illinois 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: In November, the 
center-spread girl was Lee Wilson; in 
January, Lynn Turner.) 



We thank Mr. Harding for writing 
the letter that gives us an excuse to 
run another picture of the very ter¬ 
rific Maria Stinger (above). 


DEAR ESCAPADE: 

The guy who writes your pieces about 
jazz does a lot of talking but he doesn’t 
say anything. I don’t think he’s been 
anywhere, either. At least not in the 
South. It would take a real Yankee to 
talk about Southern music as being “cold.” 

Everybody knows that real jazz began 
in the South and the colored people 
down here can still put it out. 

What your boy doesn’t know is that 
jazz is folk music, and it all comes from 
the hill-billy songs that our colored folks 
and poor white people sing. 

We whites prefer hill-billy music be¬ 
cause it comes from the heart. Maybe 
Yankees are too smart to feel sentimental, 
but here in the South that’s the best 
part of living. 

BILLY LEE TERNEY 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


DEAR ESCAPADE: 

Our crowd at State College read the 
“Jazz Forecast: 1956” article with con¬ 
siderable interest but no agreement. As 
far as we’re concerned, Joe Knefler just 
doesn’t dig jazz music. 

In one place, he says: “There are plenty 
of definite signs that such musical aber¬ 
rations as rock-and-roll, rhythm-and-blues 
and (ugh!) western swing are on their 
way out.” 

That’s plain silly. It’s bigger than ever. 
And there’s a reason for it. Rock-and-roll 
and rhythm-and-blues have about the 
biggest beat there is, and it’s real ex¬ 
citing stuff. 

If Knefler thinks it’s on the way out, 
he ought to get down here to one of 
our dances. It would open his eyes. 

A BUNCH OF CATS 
San Diego, California 


DEAR ESCAPADE: 

Read Joe Knefler’s “Jazz Forecast: 
1956” and thought to myself, “I wish I 
had written that.” Here’s the kind of 
intelligent approach to progressive jazz 
that I wish there was a lot more of. 

I have only one complaint, and that 
is that he did not comment more fully 
on the New York musicians who are 
doing such a great job. But I gathered 
from the article that he would rather 
speak from his own experience and that 
he has spent most of his time on the 
West Coast and, perhaps, didn’t feel qual¬ 
ified to speak about the recent wonderful 
happenings here. 

Otherwise, the article was great, right 
on. I fully agree that “this is definitely 
the era of the cool man.” 

One of the things I liked most about 
it. I guess, is that Knefler doesn’t fluff 
off other good types of jazz, like real 
Dixie and solid swing, but has the guts 
to blow down rhythm-and-blues and 
hill-billy junk, along with the icky popu¬ 
lar stuff. 

Let’s have more of Knefler. I’ll read 
anything he writes. 

ALLEN ARNOLT 
New York City, New York 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: ESCAPADE, no 
windmill tiller, has a favorite song of its 
own, and that is, fittingly, “To Each His 
Own.”) 
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The buy walked slowly along the 
sidewalk, scuffing at the mounds of 
anthills between the cracks of cement 
squares and kicking at stray stones. He 
kicked the same stone six times before 
it finally clattered into the gutter, and 
looked about for another. He saw a 
dead worm, sun-dried in the August 
heat, flat and hard and brown like old 
sealing wax. Cut a worm in half, he 
thought, and both ends will crawl 
away. The half-dollar his mother had 
given him was wet in his fist and un¬ 
comfortable to hold any longer, and 
he dropped it into his pocket and 
wiped his hand on the back of his 
pants. He brushed at the globules of 
sweat on his forehead and rubbed his 
hand over the end of his nose, over 

FPPnPRTrK anc * over t ^ ie i tc hing en d nose > 

sniffing at his moist palm. A sour smell 
from the coin. He felt it caught in the 
WIETING cloth of his pocket, bouncing against 
his leg. 

His mother had said, “I’ve a reward 
for you, Tommy . . ." 


IN SUBURBIA 


A black eye 
is not always 
a badge of honor 


He did not want to think about it, 
but it was all there in his mind, the 
kitchen, mostly red and white, and the 
lunch plate, streaked with blue from 
huckleberry pie, and her voice, hover¬ 
ing and coaxing. 

“. . . it’s for being a good boy and 
taking the trash out all week.” 

He always took the trash out. He 
knew the money was to get rid of him 
for the afternoon, but he sat quietly, 
watching her as she unsnapped her 
purse, picked a half-dollar from the 
black lining, and placed it, cool an 
instant, in his hand. 

“Now you run down to the movies.” 

He looked at the floor. “Aw, I don’t 
want to see a movie. It’s too hot to 
walk all the way down there.” 

Gentle ridicule puckered her mouth. 
“Ohhh, Tommy 1 Think how nice and 
cool the movie will be. And it’s the 
Davy Crockett picture. I looked it up 
for you.” 

He almost said Mom, but “Mom” im¬ 
plied affection, and he didn’t feel it. 
His eyes followed her while she took 
his plate, set it in the sink and began 
to run water over it. She was dressed 
as if it were evening and she were 
going out with his father. And she 
smelled very sweet. Even across the 


room he could tell that. He let the 
screen door slam as he left. 

As he walked, he heard the sizzle- 
screech of a locust and the shout of 
a vender on the opposite block. 

“Fresha strawberries . . . fresha straw¬ 
berries . . .” 

Scuffing, scuffing he was, at the ant¬ 
hills. She had told him not to scuff, 
and when he remembered, he stopped. 
He discovered the largest anthill of all, 
and he stood over it and watched the 
ants crawling about it, swarming and 
milling and slaving, and he wondered 
if ants got hot in the sun. Then he 
stepped on them, grinding his feet back 
and forth over the tiny grains. 

His Sunday school teacher had said. 
“Thou shall not kill,” but he had 
read a story of desert sand and tor¬ 
ture, the ants eating the staked-to-the- 
ground man. At the eyes. Under he 
lids and eating the eyes. His skin shiv¬ 
ered. He decided it was all right to 
kill ants. 

“Fresha strawberries . . . fresha straw¬ 
berries . . 

An irritating call 

“Fresha straw ...” 

“Aw, shut up, you dumb wopl” 

He had never used the word wop 
before. He knew his father would be 
angry. His father was strict about 
words like wop. Even about Dad. 
Didn’t like to be called Pop. Just Dad. 
Your father , his mother always said. 

In his mind, he saw himself going 
to his father now, going to the city, to 
the high building cored by elevators . . 

“Seventeen, please.” 

. . . down the heel-echoing hallway, 
past the rows of doors with brass mail 
slots and black lettering on stuccoed 
glass, to the office with the corner 
window that looked down on trigo 
metric rooftops, the familiar office with 
the leather chairs, rich and brown, 
and the desk with the dictaphone, and 
the girl, slim and younger than his 
mother, who was always walking in and 
out with papers in her hand. Her name 
was Miss Hanson. He often thought 
how he would like to marry her some¬ 
day because she was so pretty and so 
polite and friendly. 

“My! How you’ve grown!” 

“You always say that!” 

Her laughter was genuine. “Well, 
it’s true! Now you have a seat for a 
moment, and I’ll tell your father you’re 
here.” 

But then he couldn’t imagine how he 
could ever tell his father about his 
mother. And he knew he would be 
breaking a rule, part of the man-code 
his father had taught him. 

His father had told him never to 

(Continued on next page) 
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inform. 

. . inform. Dad?” 

“. . . tell on somebody, son. People 
call them informers, squealers, tattle¬ 
tales. You’re old enough to call them 
informers, Tommy.” 

Tommy promised that he would 
never again inform. 

Informing . He considered the word, 
and he wasn’t sure it applied, because 
he knew the man who came to see his 
mother was bad. It was easy for him 
to tell that, just as in the movies, 
when a man with black stubble around 
his mouth beat his horse, he could 
always tell that man was going to be 
the villain. He thought about the 
time he first knew of The Man, how 
they had gone to the great high-ceil- 
inged railroad station to see his father 
off, how they had huddled by the cross- 
gridded train gate and the hurry of it 
all to beat the train caller’s voice, and 
how his father had told him to take 
good care of his mother while he was 
away. 

“You’re the man of the house while 
I’m gone. Tommy. You take good care 
of your mother.” 

“Yes, sir!” 

His father kissed his mother and 
roughed his hair. 

“Oh, Tom!” His mother sounded 
like someone else’s mother sometimes. 
“He looked so nice! Come here, Tom¬ 


my!” 

She flicked a comb through his hair. 
“Hold still! There!” 

His father picked up the shiny yel¬ 
low bag, and the brief case, less shiny 
and less yellow. 

“You’re a group of nerves, honey,” 
his father said. “Better take it easy 
while I'm away. Get a good rest.” He 
kissed her again and was gone through 
the gate. 

In his bed that night, the boy felt his 
father’s absence, and he wondered if 
the doors were locked, and he thought 
how easily a burgler could cut through 
a screen. It was a long time before he 
fell asleep, and even later, in his sleep, 
he was restless, because his pillow was 
hot and his sheets were hot, and far 
away there were voices. The heat and 
the voices prodded him, stirred him 
and prodded until he was suddenly 
awake, listening, upright in bed, eves 
wide against the blackness, watching. 
The breeze slapped the curtain against 
the screen of the open window, and 
there was the silhouette of his chair 
with his clothes hung over it and the 
glint of reflected moonlight on the 
porcelain Bugs Bunny that sat on the 
top of the dresser. He sensed the 
camouflage of rigidity, and only his 
eyes moved, side to side, up and down, 
darting. His ears sifted the silence, 
straining to catch the creaking of a 


board or the brush of a coatsleeve 
against a wall. But there were only the 
voices. He moved his head to listen. 
They were close. They were from his 
mother’s room. He dove, head deep 
into the pillow and clutched the covers 
over him and lay very still, his heart 
hitting through his chest against his 
huddled arms. He imagined men with 
masks and guns creeping closer, but he 
couldn’t stop remembering what his 
father had told him. 

“You’re the man of the house while 
I’m gone, Tommy. Take good care ol 
your mother . . .” 

He would need something to fight 
with, but his baseball bat was in the 
cellar in the corner against the white 
washed wall, and his father’s gun was 
in the bedroom where the voices were, 
under the balls of socks in the drawer 
second from the top and the bullets 
were in the jewel box. Anyway, he 
didn’t know how it worked. All he 
knew was that the gun broke open in 
the middle. But there was the tele 
phone ... on the Chinese scarf on 
the downstairs hall table, and he won 
dered if he could get to it to call the 
police. 

“. . . take good care of your mother 

99 

“Yes, sirr 

but his terror weakened him so. 

. take good care . . .” 

He peeked from beneath the covers, 
slowly, just his eyes, waiting for some 
thing to grab him, like a werewolf or 
some other movie monster. But there 
was nothing, and more bravely, he sat 
up. He heard the voices, and as long 
as he could hear them in the distance, 
he felt safe. He decided to try to get 
to the phone, and once he decided, he 
didn’t let himself think about it be* 
cause it was too frightening, and he 
just moved his body without thinking 
about it. The bed squeaked, and he 
learned how loudly a bed can squeak 
when you try to get out of one quietly, 
but he could still hear the voices, so it 
was all right. Under his feet the rug 
was wool-warm, and then the wood of 
the floor was hard and cool. The 
voices were louder at the doorway, and 
he stopped. Even muffled, he knew 
his mother’s voice. There was no ex 
cited pitch or pace to it. It was cooing 
He stepped into the hallway, and it 
was her voice, and a man’s. 

A laugh. 

“Shh, darling! Not so loud . . .” 

Hand-over-the-mouth laughter. 

For a while, he stood there. And he 
heard. And then, back in his bed, the 
sobs retched on him like vomit, and 
in the morning, the sickness when he 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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I was already on my way out of the Bon Ton 
Lingerie & Girdle Shoppe with a small but meaning¬ 
ful token of affection for my mistress under my arm, 
when my salesgirl (come to think of it, she was a 
little larger in the cup size than Mignon) said, “Well, 
thank God for men or we’d never get rid of the 
junkl” 

Caveat emptor! “You mean to tell me a woman 
would never buy a frilly sheer-black-net-Italian-lace- 
trimmed osti ich-feathered-accented Glovcly-Tantal 
izer . . . 

But, viola! I had been hit on the head with New 
ton’s apple while strolling on the deck of Darwin’s 
Beagle. Did only men buy the black and classy stuff, 
while women themselves invested in the sensibly prac¬ 
tical white rayon-cotton? A significant research pro¬ 
ject was under way. 

Two pieces of underwear do not add up to a 
Kinsey Report, but a couple of thousand might — so, 
first, to the lingerie makers. 

Twenty manufacturers were questioned. Ninety- 
nine and eight-tenths percent, surprisingly, didn't 
think much of black—fancy. White was definite¬ 
ly their baby — it outsells the rest 65-85 percent, and 
nude-pink was second; but only slightly more than 
5 percent of total output was black. What’s more, 
black was almost strictly Christmas seasonal. Even 
then, black didn’t stay sold. Furthermore, historical¬ 
ly speaking, although we were in a big bosom up- 
period, we were also in a black lingerie down-period. 

The significance in these findings? 

A spokesman for the hundreds of Lerner Shops: 
“Yuletide may give the male buyer an excuse, but 
after the holidays a good 50 to 75 percent of the 
black comes back for exchange. Whether it has served 
any purpose in the interim, we cannot say. Maybe 
just buying the stuff is enough.’’ 

Jesse (Bien Jolie Panties) Eisen: “We were mak¬ 
ing more black 10 years ago because the boys, just 
fresh out of the foxholes, marched into the stores 
and created the bumper demand for black panties.” 

Henry (Peter Pan Foundations) Plehn: “Even 
today, we still make as much black as we do only be¬ 
cause sex rears its ugly head, or in the case of a 
really good pantie-girdle, attempts to head its ugly 
rear.” 

The first seven male shoppers encountered in wo 
men’s shops were asked: “What color lingerie do you 
prefer to buy?” Interestingly seven different attitudes 
showed up: 

EVASION: “Never buy any at alii” (Statement 
somewhat weakened by the fact subject held lingerie 
package and sales slip in hand). POSITIVENESS: 
“Black, of course. A man likes something definite!” 
(Subject emphasized statement by banging a fist 
into a cupped hand). BLUNTNESS : Personally, 1 
don’t care what color the underwear is.” EARNEST¬ 
NESS: “Me and a buddy, a tech sergeant, searched 
all the hell over France looking for the stuff. Never 
did buy any, because only pink was left and, some¬ 
how, that didn’t seem like underwear.” TRADI¬ 
TIONALISM IN MAINTAINING A DISTINC¬ 
TION BETWEEN PROFANE AND SACRED WO¬ 
MEN: “I used to buy black for a girl I was living 
with. Somehow it would have seemed too forward to 
buy her white, just like it wouldn’t seem right to 
buy black for the wife.” PRACTICALITY: “It just 
happens I bought my wife some white and why I 

(Continued on Page 52) 



Buy her black and 
she’ll probably exchange it 


BY DOLPH SHARP 
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By DR. MARTIN KLEIN 


When you turn on your favorite 
TV comic or celebrate your annivers¬ 
ary at the neighborhood nightclub, 
and sit there thinking, “O.K. Make 
me laugh,” anywhere up to half-a-doz¬ 
en men are growing ulcers. In short, 
they’re afraid you won’t laugh. Not 
only is the comic on the spot, but four 
or five men whose names you prob¬ 
ably never heard of are sweating it out 
with him. They’re the men that have 
to get funny for money, the comic 
writers. When you consider the aver¬ 
age thirty-minute television show 
grinds up sixty to seventy gags, and 
this perishable commodity, usable only 


general situation. The comic is to be 
involved in an income tax situation, 
say. Naturally, then, the material musi 
fit in with income tax, the people con¬ 
nected with income tax, and the 
problems of paying it. For five days 
you’re on your own. How do you go 
about thinking up thirty or forty 
jokes about income tax, remembering 
that if you don’t, you won’t have any 
to pay yourself next year? 

Most gag writers consciously or un 
consciously work on basic formulas. 
These are more or less tried and true 
general situations that make people 
laugh. The principle one, for example. 


BEING FUNNY'S NO 



try a formula and you may get 


once, must be ground out with regu¬ 
larity, you can see somebody’s got a 
job on his hands. That is, if he can 
stay funny enough to keep it. 

I don’t think anybody is naive 
enough to believe that the humor that 
pours forth weekly, week in and week 
out, is the spontaneous offering of the 
comic. For that matter, I don’t think 
anybody even believes, anymore, that 
comedians even write their own ma¬ 
terial; that breed went the way of 
Fred Allen, the greatest of them all, 
in my opinion. The truth is that be¬ 
hind each humorous situation, gag 
line or ad lib is the thinking of from 
four to half a dozen men and they 
have to turn the stuff out like a fresh¬ 
man in college writes weekly theme 
papers. 

Did you ever try to sit down and 
write an original joke? It ain’t easy. 
In fact, its about as serious a business 
as you can get yourself into. I know. I 
have to do it day after day and week 
after week. There’s no sitting around 
waiting for heaven-sent inspirations. 
They usually don't come by four 
o’clock Tuesday afternoon, the way 
the producer wants them to. And they 
don’t come in bunches of forty or 
fifty, the quantity you have to turn in 
to hold up your end. You can’t even 
use an old joke book. It seems every¬ 
body owns one and knows every gag in 
it. I tried this and it didn’t work. So 
you finally face the fact that you gotta 
be funny. 

About all there is to go on is the 
general subject or theme about which 
the material is to be written; the 


is exaggeration. For some reason, and 
thank heaven we don’t worry why, 
when you exaggerate things enough, it 
makes people laugh. Suppose we say 
the comic is complaining about how 
much money he owes the government. 
To exaggerate a great debt we think 
of who really owes the government a 
lot of money. This is pretty obviously, 
with the Marshall Plan and the old 
lend-lease, any foreign government. 
Here’s the making of an exaggeration 
gag. We’ll let the comic say: 

“I owe the government so much 
money, they don't know whether 
to throw me in jail , or declare me 
a foreign power." 

To exaggerate things some more, we 
could get into the thickness of the in 
come tax return itself and let the comic 
carry one out on stage and say: 

“This is the Individual Income 
Tax Return 

“This is the short form. We also 
have the long form, it's out in a 
trailer truck in the parking lot." 
Another type of situation that a I 
ways get’s a laugh — and very often 
a chunk of applause — is the state 
ment of an obvious truth. For example 
we might have the comic say: 

“It says here if you are blind or 
over sixty-five, check here. Let's 
face it, after filling this out, who 
wouldn't be." 

or an another obvious truth would be 

“It says here, estimate your in¬ 
come for the next year and enter 
it here. I did, but I left my name 
and address off the top. If they 
want me to guess how much I'm 
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going to make, let them guess who 
mailed it in.” 

[ was later told, incidently, that 
somebody did this but for some reason 
they wouldn’t give me his name and 
address. Another favorite formula in¬ 
volves creating a funny picture about 
something. My favorite gag, and I 
didn’t write it, along these lines is: 

“She waited so long for her ship 
to come in that her pier col¬ 
lapsed” 

This brings us to a technique which 
is widely used and is considered legi 



pablum 

timate. This is called “gag switching.” 
In switching, you retain part of a 
known gag and change the other part, 
or you keep the idea in general and 
re-write it. The “collapsed pier” bit 
could be written in switched form as: 

“I told them Yd pay my tax as 
soon as my ship came in, but just 
then my pier collapsed.” 
or another idea which suggests itself: 

“I told them I couldn't finish 
filling this out because my pen 
collapsed.” 

The most subtle type of humor for¬ 
mula is a “crazy.” Some people just 
don’t go with this and they’re hard on 
gag writers, even though gag men will 
laugh loudest at these. There’s abso- 
sutely no meaning or relationship in 
the sentence structure itself and that’s 
what makes its funny — except when 
it isn’t — and that’s often: 

“I got so frustrated filling out 
this thing, I threw myself into my 
fountain pen and committed ink.” 

“1 got so confused on this form, 
l threw myself into the inkwell 
and blackened to death.” 

When all else fails, material is con¬ 
jured up using what is called a “three- 
way.” In this type of gag, two lines are 
straight and act as a buildup for the 
third line which is the punch for the 
gag. If properly delivered, these almost 
always get a strong response. 

“My neighbor Charlie Adams 
went in and got a $103 refund, 
my boss went in and got a $400 re¬ 
fund. Me, they gave advice.” 

All of the material listed so far is 
usable in either monologue form as 


indicated above or in dialogue where 
the stooge answers back and sets up the 
gag line. Monologues are the most dif¬ 
ficult to write and, to hold audience 
interest, a strong laugh must come 
every ten or fifteen seconds. This 
again, ain’t easy. If you think back 
to your favorite comic you’ll probably 
remember that his monologue comes 
at the beginning of the show and lasts 
about ten minutes. You can go 
through a pile of material to get forty 
strong gags for a monologue. The 
worst part is, there’s no dialogue to 
hold the interest of the audience, avd 
if a gag dies it just lies there look¬ 
ing miserable. If two of them in a 
row do, so does the comedian. That’s 
when I start calling up my old boss 
at Sears-Roebuck. The result is, most 
comedy situations are developed in 
dialogue so if the gag dies, the con¬ 
tinuity of the story saves your neck. 
This gives rise to dialogue gags, the 
ones that go best in conversations 
rather than in straight monologue 
delivery. A favorite here is the “false- 
logic” type, in which a long argument 
is developed and the punch line does 
a complete reversal on what the talk¬ 
ing is building to: 

Comic: Ym going to bust every 
window in the joint, break up 
the desks, poke you in the 
nose and get a gun and point 
it straight at your head. 

Clerk: . . . and pull the trigger? 

Comic: Heavens no, I'd go to 
jail. 
or: 

Comic: Yve deducted for my 
neighbors' kids, my milkman, 
our three cats and my father's 
second wife. 

Clerk: . . . are you claiming 
your son? 

Comic: He's over eighteen. That 
would be cheating. 

There are some other formulas 
used now and then, but I think it 
must be pretty evident that you can 
build up a pretty good quantity of 
material just from these alone. Need¬ 
less to say, you can always get a laugh 
mentioning a famous person’s name. 
Right now, Marilyn Monroe works 
best. Any switch on George Gobel is 
^lso sure fire. This one killed them: 

“That's an old joke. In fact it's 
so old, I remember it back in the 
time when George Gobel could 
still get things.” 

Mr. Gobel, incidentally, cornered the 
market on the “poor English” gag. 
When I say it, it just makes me sound 
illiterate. When he says it, with com¬ 
plete candor (ohhhhh!) they fall into 
their TV sets. Some of the sets look 


better that way. 

Let’s see how we take this collection 
of formulas and actually sit down on 
a bleak Monday morning, with the 
kids pulling the paper from under you 
and the wife with pincurlers and the 
whole situation generally demoralizing, 
and turn out a batch of material. All the 
formulae in the world won’t be worth 
a toot, if first of all you don’t see the 
funny side of things. You’d be amazed 
how you get to see the funny side if, 
like me, you live with two kids, three 
cats, two dogs, a brother-in-law, and 
an ex-dancer for a wife. I mean only 
that my wife is an ex-dan — well, you 
get what I mean. 

To start things off, you get a cup 
of coffee. That always helps, especially 
if you happen to drink coffee. Nexi 
you start a pointless word game in 
which you write down everything and 
anything that comes to mind about the 
subject to be gagged. It doesn’t have 
to be funny. It almost never is. Phrases, 
people involved, possible situations — 
in fact anything will do for the start. 
This is known as association. Let’s say, 
for kicks, the sponsor’s wife had a 
dream about insurance. Being a very 
creative-type person, she got up on 
the “write-side” of bed and said, 
“John, wouldn’t it be funny if Helmut 
Schlueger did a program about life 
insurance.” John, who is nobody’s fool, 
says, “Keen.” So now it’s on my shoul¬ 
ders. What I have to do is get it of! 
my shoulders and into Helmut’s mouth 
and this is no small problem because 
Helmut can’t even read. So, here we 
go: 

LIFE INSURANCE. Live a long 
time . . . company not dependable . .. 
is dependable ... is it a company ... 
Rock of Gibraltar . . . pebbles . . . 
complicated wording . . . beneficiary 
. . . collect when you die . . . policy 
good for wallpaper . . . good for wrap¬ 
ping paper . . . company president 
doesn't have life insurance . . . has it 
with another company . . . have to die 
a complicated way to collect . . . Let’s 
stop here and see what formula we 
can apply. Sometimes they come fast. 
In writing down . . . good for wrapping 
paper ... a “truth gag” suggested it¬ 
self: 

“I heard the policies this com¬ 
pany issues don't even make good 

wrapping for fish.” 

A second one came pretty easy, too. 
This is about having to die in a com¬ 
plicated way and suggests a three-way 

gag: 

“I don't think its a good deal. 

How much chance is there I'll die 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Among discarded memories, 
he roamed like a scavenger 


By LEN ZINBERG 


I was lingering over a nightcap in this small bar next to the theater, waiting for nothing in particular, when he came 
in. He looked familiar, the sort of person you know you’ve seen before — but where? He didn’t linger; he downed three 
fast whiskeys in a hurry and started for the door. If I didn’t remember his face, I knew the heavy rear. He was a joker 
who lived a few streets away from my house, and I usually walked behind him every morning as we rushed for or 
commuter train. 

When I finally finished my drink I walked slowly over to the station and of course he was waiting for the 11:15 
train. We glanced at each other, nodded vaguely. I said, “I saw you in the bar next to the ballet theater. See the show?” 

He nodded. 

“Hardly call myself a lover of the ballet,” I went on, “but I enjoyed it. Fact is, this is the first ballet I’ve seen in 
years. Usually can’t stand all that silly posing and prancing, the pansy gesturing. Same with opera, only I can’t take 
opera in any form. But this foreign dance company, they’re smart, mixing ballet and sex.” 

He didn’t say anything; I wasn’t sure he was even listening. Our train pulled in and we sat together and I tried once 
more, although I was sorry I’d started the conversation. “The poster outside the theater, the picture of the ballerina, 
this Maria Amoura, got me. Never saw anything so lovely, the supple tall figure, and those marvelous breasts. Young too, 
can’t be over 18. 

“She’s 21,” he said, his voice thick and almost sullen. 

“Most of these ballet gals are too muscular, haven’t much up in the bosom department, but this Maria, why 1 . . . .” 

“Why the hell don’t you stop talking about her?” he asked suddenly, his voice drunk-hard. 

He was a bit too soft and short to talk that tough. I asked, “Why shouldn’t I talk about her? What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing. Excuse me. I’m wound up pretty tight .... a little high. Or I wish I was. Forget it.” 

We didn’t talk for awhile and I glanced at my paper and he stared at the floor. Then he said. “The dancing was a 
little ragged; they were better last night.” 

“I’m no authority on ... . Last night? You a ballet fan?” 

“Me? I’m a slob that doesn't know what it’s all about. But I’ve seen every show since they opened last week. And 
I’ll be there every night till they close.” 

“Connected with the theater?” 

He shook his head. “I’m a jerk full of morbid curiosity. I don’t know, with a name like Amoura — and that’s her real 
name — she could hardly miss during the war.” 

“Miss . . . what?” 

He turned and stared at me for a moment, his eyes bleary. “You overseas, serve in Europe?” 

“I was a lieutenant, stuck in Ohio all during the mess,” I said with the polite smile T reserved for such explanations. 

“An officer — oh, hell. Know how it was with me? I knew Maria over in Italy.” 

“You saw her dance?” I asked. 

“I never saw her dance — there. I was a man of great influence then, a man who certainly deserved to keep a future 
ballerina. I was a big crummy corporal who worked in the PX, had a tremendous supply of C-rations, candy, and 
cigarettes. Oh, I was a very, very big wheel, you understand.” (Continued on Page 18) 



dance, 
ballerina! 















Moral: Don't belittle established institutions 


By MORLEY CALLAGHAN 



Willie McCaffery, the burly Inter¬ 
national League umpire, had a splen¬ 
did contempt for the crowd. No one 
had ever heard him say a good word 
about fans in a ball park. Not only 
were they worse than abusive and 
heartless children, he had decided long 
ago, but they had no sense of natural 
justice. They were incapable of ap¬ 
preciating that beautiful coordination 
of mind and eye that went into one 
of his decisions. They were always re¬ 
sentful of his superior integrity. On 
and off the ball field he avoided peo¬ 
ple, but he didn’t feel lonely. He was 
proud of his work. 

Around the circuit regular fans who 
hated his imperturbable aloofness 
would try and ride him, and he would 
show his contempt in the way he stood 
on the baseline, his massive blue-clad 
body motionless, his big arms folded, 
his shoulders hunched up, his cap 
pulled down over his eyes. He might 
as well have been deaf. Indeed, some 
fans believed that he actually was 
deaf, for when they tried kidding him 
before a game, with a laughing sweet 
friendliness, he wouldn’t even turn 
and smile. He despised their loud¬ 
mouthed friendship as much as he did 
their loud-mouthed insults, and the 
crowd knew it, and when he went 
swoopivg after a runner, crouched, 
shot out his fist, and yelled, “Y’rrrre 
out!” the fist remained held out like 
a quivering spring, quivering with the 
crowd’s angry roar, and they hated 
it. But they couldn’t reach him with 
their insults. He had trained himsell 
so thoroughly that words addressed to 
him had no meaning. They were just 
sounds. 

One Saturday afternoon he was 
working the second game of a double 
header between Buffalo and Toronto 



('Continued on Page 20) 
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Are you sure this is the way to attract moose? 
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There's something to he said for roll-up windows 





FOUR 


WHEELED 


BRONCO 


By ALAN BECK 


I bought a sports car. It was my money. I sweat for it, 
saved for it, gave up smoking for it, switched from Scotch to 
dollar wine, and I bought it. If Alice couldn’t see it, I was sorry. 
It was my money. 

There are some things a man does because he cannot help 
himself - drawing to an inside straight, shooting tigers, be 
coming a father, and buying a sports car. All of a sudden, life 
without a sports car is just a bowl of gruel. 

The first thing that happened was that I was arrested on 
general principles before I even got the thing home. Officers 
of the law are sensitive about sports cars. There is something 
about chrome tailpipes that makes policemen see stop-light red. 
Dual exhausts irritate them; a cut-out infuriates them; a straight 
pipe causes apoplexy on the spot. As I say, T was arrested on 
the way home from the dealer. 

Alice thought is was cute and for a moment I thought L had 
gained some ground. “Well, let’s go out for a spin in the Green 
Hornet,’’ 1 suggested, “and I’ll show you what a real car will 
do.” Two blocks later her hair was blowing straight out ahead 
and she looked like the Witch of Endor. How could I have 
married that! 

“Turn it around and take it home,” said the stop-light of 
my life. “You ride your way and I’ll ride mine.” 

“But I traded in the old car,” 1 pointed out. “You don't have 
anything else to ride in.” 

“I will have tomorrow,” she threatened, and she did. She 
withdrew all $150 from her savings account and bought a 
spavined, windbroken 1939 sedan with well over 130,000 miles 
on it. (You can wear an American car down, but you have to 
kill its carburetor with a stick.) And Alice hasn’t set foot in 
the sports car since. Why sports cars do that to a woman's hair, 
only the foreign designers know and they aren’t talking. In all 
other kinds of transportation, including the bicycle, the hair 
blows back away from the head. Not in a sports car — it has 
to be different. 

Intoxicated as 1 was with the first flush of owning such a 
rakish, sleek craft, I was not so emotianally drunk that 1 
couldn’t notice that the thing rode like the old Oklahoma & 
Western R.R. It was rougher than an Arkansas cob. Run over 
a slight bump and the shock would travel right on up the steer¬ 
ing column, into the arms, and land with a thud at the base 
of the brain. Either they forgot the springs in my sports car 
or else it’s supposed to be driven standing up. 

“This,” said the dealer, when I went back to ask if springs 
were .optional, “enables the sports car to hold the road better 
and improve the cornering.” Cornering, it seems, is what hap¬ 
pens when you take a corner or curve fast. Subsequent tests 
proved the dealer to be correct. The roaring Green Hornet 
would corner like all get-out. I’ll never forget the thrill of 
taking a sharp corner on a country road at 60 miles an hour, 
head-on into a band of sheep. My grill was replaced for $53, 
but the sheep were beyond repair. The man with the sheep 
said he was going to sue me and he was right. 


But don’t misunderstand. I like the Green Hornet. I like it 
even though the seat is so low that I have to look up to see the 
bottom of a Greyhound Bus. I like it even though I can’t see over 
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the top of the steering wheel. There is 
a good two inches to look through 
under the wheel. And I don’t mind 
the rough ride too much. While an 
invalid cushion probably would soften 
the shock, I am sure I will toughen up 
in time. 

I hadn’t been driving the Green 
Hornet long before I discovered that 
sports car society will not even bow 
distantly to drivers of sporty American 
cars. The rugged sports car, it seems, 
has a long pedigree and old school tie 
connections which simply cannot be 
crashed by an abundance of chrome 
and slinky horsepower. I found that 
any automobile boasting of roll-up 
windows instead of miserable, hook- 
on plastic side-screens is to be observed 
with a raised eyebrow. Windows in¬ 
deed! What do they want to do? Keep 
warm in winter? 

I learned that a sports car should 
have wire wheels of the type held on 
by a single, big wing-nut; not the 
bolt-on style seen on the expensive 
sporty car. My brainwashing has been 
so complete that today I would rather 
be driven to the cemetery in a Model 
T hearse than own wire wheels which 
are bolted on. 

An important generic difference be¬ 
tween the breeds is in the sound of the 
exhaust note. A true sports car will 
always make a noise whereas the sporty 
car will be stricken dumb, poor thing. 
This cheerful exhaust note is not the 
raucus blast of the hot-rod, but the 
throaty sound of a tiger purring into 
a microphone or your grandmother 
snoring in the next room. My own 
busy little fingers have installed a 
special muffler on the Green Hornet 
so, that while idling, the engine sounds 
like a complacent motor boat — 
“bobbel-de-boop, bobbel-de-boop.” 

Being rather simple in mind, I had 
no trouble in adapting myself to the 
simplicity of the Green Hornet. Lack 
of gadgets is the very essence of its de¬ 
sign. A Confederate would sooner sing 
“Marching Through Georgia” than a 
sports car driver would speak such 
dirty words as power steering, power 
brakes, automatic transmission, all of 
which are the sporty car’s stock in 
trade. The strict purist even develops 
an aversion to windshields, windshield 
wipers, floor boards and tops. This is 
probably something like yoga and re¬ 
quires long practice. 

The Green Hornet, of course, has an 
old-fashioned, floor-mounted gear-shift, 
since a sports car driver would rather 
have thumbs on his stomach than have 
a gear-shift on the steering post. If 
all this makes sense, then I am J. 


Fred Muggs, but facts are facts and 
I am making a clean breast of every¬ 
thing. 

Finally, the sporty cars are big and 
fat, whereas the sports car must be 
small and light. Why must it be small 
and light? What are you, anyway? A 
school teacher? All sports cars are 
small and light! Must you have a rea¬ 
son, too? 

Of course 1 expected space to be 
a little tight in my four-wheeled 
bronco. After all, it one wants carry¬ 
ing capacity one can always buy a 2- 
ton truck. But what I laughingly refer 
to as my luggage compartment would 
scarcely accomodate more than the 
shroud I now carry along for emer¬ 
gency use if I should suddenly decide 
to test the car's phenomenal cornering 
characteristics again. After you put in 
the spare tire and spare parts, there is 
room for either a light lunch or your 
shaving kit. Unshaven and well fed, or 
smooth and hungry. You were so 
smart; now you can take your choice. 

When the Green Hornet’s engine is 
in perfect tune it is a mechanic’s 
dream. It would make a Swiss watch¬ 
maker swoon with ecstatic jealousy. 
The trouble is that it gets out of tune 
quicker than a $5 violin and sounds 
worse. American cars are content to 


have one carburetor which is adjusted 
for idle in the factory and stays ad¬ 
justed until 1960, when the junk man 
tows the hack away. The Green Hor¬ 
net, the big show-off, has to have two 
carburetors with more adjustments 
than a caterpillar has legs. I sometimes 
suspect that the adjustments have lit¬ 
tle adjustments on them. Entire books 
have been written on what the inven¬ 
tor may have had in mind. I once heard 
of a fellow who spent the entire week 
end adjusting his carburetors and when 
he finally got everything just right, 
soldered up all the connections. His 
sports car club kicked him out and 
took all his badges away. 

The acceleration of a sports car is 
fantastic. By reving the engine to 
around 4000 r.p.m. and suddenly let¬ 
ting in the clutch you can hurl yourself 
into the future almost before the police 
car can catch you. It has a mind, a 
stupid little mind, all its own. As soon 
as the car is released it must get be¬ 
tween here and there instantly. It acts 
as though any time spent between two 
given points is a blemish on the honor 
of England (or wherever it comes 
from). I decide to run down to the 
corner for a package of cigarettes and 
the Green Hornet slows down halfway 
(Continued on Page 54) 



‘'Do you realize what this does to your winning streak/* 
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DANCE. BALLERINA! (Continued from Page 13) 


“Of course/' I said, not really know¬ 
ing what he was gassing about. 

“And she was fourteen, with a hard, 
wonderful body — even then — al¬ 
though not as well developed as now. 
She was hungry then. You can see the 
picture." 

“Afraid I don't." 

“That’s right, you sweated it out in 
Ohio," he said. “It's simple: she was 
hungry and I had food, so I became 
her first lover. Fantastic isn’t it? Harry 
Williams, a two-bit salesman from 
Jackson Heights the first to love the 
gorgeous ballerina all New York — 
maybe all the world — is talking 
about?” 

“You serious?" I asked, sounding 
stupid. 

“Wish I wasn't. It’s true — at the 
time she told me she was a dancer but 
1 didn’t understand or believe half of 
what she said. When it looked like 
we’d bomb Rome, her folks sent her 
down to her grandmother in Foggia, 
who was doing my laundry. That’s the 
blueprint. Great love story, isn’t it. 
What romance!" 

I thought about it a moment, seeing 
Marie in my mind, sure he was lying. 
“Sure she’s the same girl?" 

He gave me a bitter fat smile. 
“Think I’d ever forget anything like 
that? Would you?" 

“No." 

“You haven’t heard the best part 
yet," he said. “This dream, this beauty, 
begged me to marry her. Isn’t that 


comical? Me, tubby Harry Williams, 
turned that down! I liked her a lot, 
but . . . hell, she was just another kid, 
wanting to go to the States .... you 
know. No, I guess you don’t — it 
wasn’t like that in Ohio. Anyway, our 
fighter wing moved up from Foggia, 
and that was the end of that.” 

“Seen her again — here?" 

He spun around in his seat, said in 
that hard voice, “Hey, what kind of a 
heel do you think I am? Of course I 
haven’t seen her. Hell no." 

I didn’t say anything and he turned 
around again and I read my paper. 
We got off at our station, walked 
along the dark streets. He finally 
stopped in front of one of the apart¬ 
ment houses and, as I was about to say 
good night, he said, “Sure I’d like to 
see her. I’m busting a gut with wanting 
to see her. Sometimes I think, suppose 
she’s looking for me? She was pretty 
fond of me over there and . . . But 
that’s strictly movie stuff. I haven’t 
been backstage." 

“Guess you’re right, she'd be ashamed 
to see you now and . . ." 

“I’m the one that's ashamed," he 
said loudly. “I try to tell myself it was 
all something the war forced upon me, 
but when I see her dancing on that 
stage, I hate myself so damn much I 
almost bawl. I feel like a goon who has 
raped her — maybe rape is all it adds 
up to. And there’s something else that 
makes me feel lousy .... Come on 
up for a drink." 


It’s pretty late and . 

“Got to show you something," he 
said, taking my arm. We walked into 
the lobby, stepped into the self-service 
elevator and he pressed the fifth-floor 
button. The apartment house was a 
moderate priced one, about the same 
as mine. He asked, “What’s your 
name?" 

“Hayes. Eddie Hayes." 

He nodded, grunted, “Okay, Eddie." 

He unlocked the door of his apart¬ 
ment and switched on the light as 1 
stood there, feeling a little silly and 
suspicious. We walked into a living 
room that was too neat and unused, 
the furniture fairly new and modern 
. . . something like my place. He said, 
“Take off your hat," and went into 
the kitchen, returning a moment later 
with a bottle and two glasses. 

A sleepy woman’s voice called out, 
“Harry?" 

He nudged me, said, “Yeah, Baby. 
Having a quick one." 

“Now, Harry," the voice said, turn¬ 
ing shrill. “I told you about swilling 
too damn much lately. I don’t know 
what’s got into you the way you stay 
out and then come back smelling like 
a . . ." 

A woman in her early thirties 
stepped into the hallway. She wore 
a wrinkled nightgown which showed 
off a plump body that was on the 
verge of sagging and going fat and 
dumpy. She had curlers in her over¬ 
blonde hair and her face still had part 
of her make-up on. It looked dirty. 
She was pretty in an average sort of 
way, with a little full mouth, a large 
nose and sleepy eyes. When she saw me, 
she pulled the nightgown around her 
with a little shriek, darted back into 
the bedroom. “Harry! Why didn’t you 
tell me . . . !" 

“Forgot, Hon, and you didn’t give 
me time. This is a neighbor, Eddie 
My wife Julie, the so-called better 
half," he said to me. 

I was embarrassed. I said, “Sorry to 
barge in on you this way, Mrs. Wil 
liams." 

“That Harry!" she called out. 

He poured out two drinks and as 1 
held up my glass he said quickly, “For 
God’s sake don’t say, here's to you. 
You see what I got." 

“What you gabbing about, Harry?" 
his wife asked. 

“A little deal Eddie and I were talk¬ 
ing over in the subway," he told her. 
“A crummy deal." 

“Now you know we haven't any 
money to . . . .’’ 

“Sure, Honeybunch, I know, 1 
know,” Harry said. “This is a deal 
some dope hooked himself with.” 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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The inquisitive youngster asked his fa¬ 
ther, “How did you propose to Mommy?” 

“Well, son,” replied the father, “as near 
as I can remember, it was like this: We 
were sitting on the sofa one evening in 
your Ma’s house and she leaned over to 
me and whispered in my ear. I said ‘The 
hell you are!’ And the next day we got 
married.” 


ANECDOTES FOR ADULTS 


OF WHAT IS MAN MADE? 

Sex never had been recognized as a legitimate 
item to list on expense accounts, but that didn’t 
stop Beyers from listing it on his weekly report: 
“A man’s not made of wood — $5.00.” 

Finally, after several weeks of such reports, 
the salesman revised his report to read: “A man’s 
not made of wood — $25.00.” 

His employer rejected the item with the nota¬ 
tion: “A man’s not made of steel, either!” 
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HAUTE MONDE 


At a very swank dinner party, a 
young lady guest bent over and lost 
one of her natural adornments out 
of her low-cut evening gown. An 
observant waiter immediately rush¬ 
ed over to her, shielded the young 
lady with a napkin, and tucked her 
neatly back into place. The maitre 
d’hotel summoned the waiter to his 
side and angrily informed him that 
he was fired. 

“But why?” demanded the waiter. 

“This is a classy and dignified 
establishment,” came the ready ex¬ 
planation. “Whenever such things 
happen, we use a warm spoon in¬ 
stead of the fingers!” 
































MOTHER'S DAY ('Continued from Page 14) 


in the Toronto ball park. Willie was 
having a difficult day. He wasn’t him¬ 
self. Last night he had got a wire 
from his only brother, out on the 
Coast, asking for money for an opera¬ 
tion on his sick wife. Willie had wired 
some money, and then had felt con¬ 
science stricken; he hadn’t wired 
enough. And on the train he hadn’t 
slept. During the first game of the 
double header he had been feeling 
restless and impatient, then the sun 
got hotter; the second game dragged 
on with the fielding ragged and the 
home team unable to do anything 
right, and Willie was disgusted. 

In the sixth the home team, three 
runs behind, filled the bases with one 
out; then Watkins hit sharply to the 
left of second. It could have been a 
single, but the Buffalo shortstop made 
one of his fantastic stops, half spin¬ 
ning on his ear and threw to second, 
where the second baseman, pivoting 
beautifully, got the ball over to first. 
Right on the play, Willie jerked up 
his fist and chanted, “Y’rrre out!” 

Henley, the Toronto manager, 
jumped out of the dugout and clown¬ 
ed around, but Willie met his eyes and 
Henley backed away. Willie had the 
respect of every manager in the league 
and knew it. 


Sauntering over to the grass behind 
the first base line, Willie took out 
his handkerchief and mopped his fore¬ 
head. “Hey, McCaffery, you swine . . .” 
came at him, and he not only heard 
the voice, he heard the words and 
found himself repeating them, and 
was so astonished that this had hap¬ 
pened that he tried to figure out why. 
Of course it was a foghorn voice, com¬ 
ing right from the rail behind iirst. Any 
other day he would have heard that 
voice, but he wouldn’t have dwelt so 
absentmindedly on the words; it would 
have been just another insulting snarl 
having no meaning for him. But to¬ 
day he wasn’t himself, his mind had 
been wandering from the game. 
Hunching up his big shoulders, he 
kicked at the grass and tried to conceal 
from himself that the voice had reach¬ 
ed him. 

Loafing near the foul line at the 
end of the next inning he heard the 
voice again. “Hey, you blind man, 
McCaffery, where’s your white cane?” 
He stooped and picked up a blade of 
grass, planted himself solidly on his 
feet and reflected. He was really wor¬ 
ried, for this one foghorn voice was 
breaking through his years of impene¬ 
trable aloofness; and, when Smiley, 
the first batter up, hit into left and 


tried to stretch it into a double, Willie, 
calling him out, half turned to listen: 
“You muddle-headed, bow-legged blind 
man!” the big voice jeered. And, as 
Willie moved into position behind 
first, it came again, “What a cheap 
skate you are, McCaffery. You’ve got 
two bucks on this game. I know your 
bookie. He told me.” 

Willie was disgusted with himself, 
but the more he tried to concentrate 
on not listening, the more he became 
aware of the voice, and it shook him. 
He began to worry about what was 
the matter with him, and yet he had 
a furtive curiosity about the owner of 
that voice. And when he was stationed 
with folded arms near first and he 
heard, “You two-bit crook, your pic¬ 
ture is in every rogues’ gallery in the 
country,” he was so impressed with 
what was happening that he turned, 
in spite of himself, looked at the first 
row of seats behind the rail and picked 
out his tormentor, a balding, pink, 
middle-aged man with a bow tie. As 
soon as he had turned he realized how 
he was cheapening himself. He jerked 
his head away. The regular fans be¬ 
hind first, who had never seen him 
take the slightest interest in them, 
howled with delight. The man with 
the bow tie took a bow and roared out 
more insults. 

Willie tried to tell himself he had 
merely looked up over the stands to 
see if a bank of clouds would soon 
hide the sun and throw a shade over 
the hot infield, but he hated himself. 
It was all the fault of the ragged, end 
less game and the heat and his lack 
of sleep. He tried to show his imper 
turbable contempt of the crowd with 
an even greater arrogance of style 
when he called them. He kept moving 
around. If he had turned and looked at 
that heckler again he would have de¬ 
spised himself forever. He felt sure 
he had become himself again. The in 
suiting voice seemed to recede. 

In the last of the ninth, the home 
team rallied and scored two runs; and 
with Spencer, the heavyset catcher, 
on first with the tieing run, Ingoldsby 
came in to pinch hit. He rapped one 
between first and second. The second 
baseman got his glove on it, tossed it 
to the shortstop, who had no trouble 
tagging the slow moving Spencer, and 
Willie called it and the game was over 
Jerking off his cap Willie sighed and 
came walking off the diamond. 

At the rail the fat, pink-cheeked 
heckler stood up scowling. He felt 
big and important from the triumph 
he had had as the one who had pro¬ 
voked Willie. Passing only a few feet 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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Russ Meyers, veteran photographer whose beautiful 
oictu^es of beautiful women have long been familiar to 
subject, has, with this series of pho- 
Wjl^P^WIIfered a charming new talent in the person 
of Mona Miller. Escapade takes pleasure in presenting 
his "private file" on the fresh young newcomer to the 
modeling profession. 


















The sweeping lines of the “forward look” 
are a sensation throughout the country, 
and the sweeping lines of Mona Miller are 
destined to have the same effect, at least on 
the male population. Mona’s own “forward 
look” is toward Hollywood and a career in 
movies and TV. A talented dancer, she 
views modeling as a stepping stone on the 
way to a Bel Air mansion, a mink stole and 
a Chrysler Imperial. A girl of parts, is 
Mona. 















IBIM 


A busy, but typical, day in Mona’s life 
is pictured on these pages. Hours of bal¬ 
let practice, followed by periods of dreamy 
relaxation. Not a bad routine for a pretty 
and ambitious girl. 
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ADULTERY IN SUBURBIA 


saw his mother at breakfast. 

“Fresha strawberries . . . fresha straw¬ 
berries . . .” 

Over a broad alley of lawn between 
the houses, he glimpsed the old man, 
bent over his elbows at his cart. He 
had been on the block a long time. 

“Fresha straw . . ” 

“Aw . . . shut up, you dumb . . .” 
But he remembered, and he didn’t 
say it. 

The anthills to flatten and the stones 
to kick bored him, and he pulled a 
stalk of grass from its leaf-wound 
sheath and chewed the pulp, a cud 
green and broken, and walked, arms 
spread, along the ridge of curbing, heel 
and toe, heel and toe, a great circus 
artist he was, on a wire high in the 
heat of the tent roof, with no net to 
gauze the upturned faces, heel and 
toe, heel and toe. 

“Uhhp!” 

He slipped, and he started over 
again, heel and toe, heel and . . . 

“Uhhp! Heck!” 

But the tar in the gutter was soft 
and bubbled, and he began to step on 
the bubbles and listen to them pop 


(Continued from Page 8) 

and to make wrinkled prints with his 
heels. He heard a tar-licking sound, 
looked up and saw Dan Lewis pump¬ 
ing his bicycle down the center of the 
road, the tar snapping at the tires. 

Dan’s fat legs filled his short pants 
and his fat arms filled the sleeves of his 
T-shirt and his close-cropped red hair 
completed the oval of his fat face. He 
made a sharp arc-turn with his brake 
on, skidding his rear tire, slowed be¬ 
side Tommy, and sat on his bicycle, 
pushing it with his foot on the curbing. 

“Where you going?’’ 

“To the movies,” Tommy said. He 
wished Dan hadn’t stopped, and he 
broke tar bubbles very carefully, keep¬ 
ing count. Dan was always showing off 
his size, twisting arms to bully-bargain 
for an uncle. 

“What movie you seeing?” 

“Davy Crockett. I like Davy Crock¬ 
ett.” He searched for more tar bubbles, 
but for a long space there weren’t any, 
and so he ran his hand down the thin 
back fender of Dan’s bicycle, his fingers 
leaving marks in the dust. The red 
glass tail reflector was loose, and he 
spun it round and round. 


“The guy’s at your house.” 

He knew Dan was going to say it. 

“I bet that's why you’re going to 
the movies, cause the guy’s there.” 
Dan’s voice was whiny. 

“What guy?” He didn’t use the 
word, but he accepted it. He had to 
be as tough as Dan. 

“You know. The guy who’s always 
coming to see your old lady when your 
old man ain’t home.” 

“What guy! You’re whacky!” His 
stomach sucked on him as it always 
did when he would crouch on the white 
line for the 50 yard dash or when he 
would be at bat with both teams watch¬ 
ing. 

“Yeah? Well, if you don’t know who 
he is, you and your old man are the 
only ones who don’t. Wise up! The 
guy’s car’s there now, and he’s in 
with your old lady. C’mon! I’ll ride 
you back.” 

“Huh! That’s just my uncle. My 
uncle comes to see my mother lots of 
times. Anything wrong with that?” 
He watched Dan’s face. 

“From what my mother says, this 
guy ain’t no uncle.” 

He remembered how Dan’s mother, 
parked in her Pontiac by the school 
last week, waiting for Dan, had pre¬ 
tended she hadn’t seen him when he 
had come down the walk in the rain. 
“How does your mother know so much! 
How does she know what my uncle 
looks dike!” 

“My mother says it seems pretty fun¬ 
ny this guy would always come when 
your old man ain’t home.” 

“Yeah? Well, my father doesn’t like 
my uncle, and he told my mother if 
she wants him to come and see her . . . 
if . . . if she wants him to come, she 
has to have him come when he’s not 
home. And I don’t like my unde 
either. My father says he . . . he 
sponges on us.” The lie sounded real 
to him. 

■?? “That’s hooey! My mother says your 
old lady is having an affair, and that 
it’s a disgrace to the neighborhood.” 

Affair. A strange word. Disgrace 
gave it meaning. “Tell your old lady 
to mind her own business!” 

Dan was off his bicycle and let it 
fall, scraping against the curb. He 
clutched Tommy’s arm. 

“You can’t call my mother old lady!*’ 
His face was dose and Tommy could 
feel his breath. “Take it back or I’ll 
kick your friggin’ teeth in!” 

“You take back calling my mother 
an old lady, and I will. And you called 
my father my old man!” 

Dan was squeezing his arm harder. 
“Make me! I'd like to see you make 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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by LOU PIERSON-CATRON 


THE 

ALMOST 

PERFECT 

WOMAN 



“But what in the hell will you do 
with a mechanical woman?” I asked 
Uncle Casper innocently. 

Casper looked up at me through 
wire-rimmed glasses. “Obviously, stock¬ 
broking hasn’t made you any smarter, 
Albert. I shall do the same thing I 
would with — ahem — shall we say, a 
human woman.” He poured some pasty 
goo into a test tube. 

“Oh come now, Uncle Casper,” I 
protested. 

“Don’t call me Uncle,” he bellowed, 
“until you can prove that some intel¬ 
lect rule that ridiculously large body 
of yours, I want no one to know you 
are even vaguely related to me!” 

“All right, Casper, then. But surely 
you aren’t trying to tell me this crea¬ 
tion will be able to hold a conversa¬ 
tion, or cook, or play the piano, 
or. . . ” 

“My dear Albert,” Casper inter¬ 
rupted me, “I think you have forgotten 
that I am one of this era’s most fa¬ 
mous unknown inventors and as 
such have always been able to make 
anything.” 

I winced at that anything. Ever since 
Casper had invented a stink bomb that 
had routed a peaceful Illinois town 
of some 718,000 souls, he had been liv¬ 
ing on this small island all alone, de¬ 
fended by his millions. To Uncle Cas¬ 
per, I was merely a stooge, someone 
to brag to. 


“Give me the details,” 1 said duti¬ 
fully. “All you do is cable me to fly 
to this horrible godforsaken hole be¬ 
cause you say you have a mechanical 
woman. Why all the fuss? What makes 
you think she’ll be any better than, 
say, your portable lead bomb-shelter?” 

“Look, Albert, and listen closely. 
Plastics have been perfected. One can 
do anything with them. It is now pos¬ 
sible to make a plastic substance so 
similar to human skin that it would 
fool anyone at first glance — or feel. 
All it takes is research and brainwork 
to get the proper mixture. I assure you 
no one can tell the difference be¬ 
tween my plastic and real human skin.” 

“Oh,” I said. “You mean you’re 
building a plastic model of a woman. 
Well, that’s O.K. For a minute I 
thought you were. . .” 

“No no no!” he screamed. “A com¬ 
plete woman with her own individual 
thoughts and reflexes and vocal chords 
to charm anyone. Rather, to charm 
me. And don’t tell me it isn’t possible. 
Here. Look at this mechanical cat I 
built for a trial.” 

He scurried over to a box and lifted 
the lid. I peered cautiously inside and 
there, so help me, was a living breath¬ 
ing cat that blinked green eyes at me 
and meowed sweetly. But it wasn’t 
really a cat; the tail was merely a 
wire skeleton, sans hair and flesh! 

“I ran out of cat-skin,” Casper ex¬ 


plained mildly. 

The tail twitched. 

I twitched. Violently. 

“It isn’t very complicated, really,” 
he claimed in his in-front-of-newsreel- 
cameras voice, running a hand over his 
bushy white hair. 

“But the body . . . how . . . what 
did you . . . ?” 

“Merely a matter of understanding 
the basic principles of psychology, 
Albert, m’boy. I took a live cat, probed 
around in its brain a bit to find certain 
areas responsive to stimuli, and just 
built a mechanical cat with a brain 
similar to the live one’s.” 

“Oh,” I said. There didn’t seem to 
be much more to say, so I repeated it: 
“Oh.” 

Casper threw a catnip mouse to the 
thing. The cat meowed twice, like 
“thank you.” I looked away while Cas¬ 
per fondly petted the animal; it was 
too much like a Frankenstein movie. 

“My Eve, like this cat, has flexible 
metal instead of bones. I used wires 
instead of tendons and nerves. Ill 
have to admit, though, it was a bit 
difficult to make a mechanical thing 
that would move with any grace.” 

1 nodded vaguely and followed him 
across the room to a huge diagram. 

“Here,” he said, “I've charted a hu 
man’s complete nervous system.” He 
waved a hand at red and pink lines. 
“Certain nerves are not important to 
(Continued on next page) 
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me for my mechanical woman, such 
as pain-bearing ones, for example, so 
I left them out. Then I added an auto¬ 
matic pump to simulate breathing. . . 

I had to interrupt him to stop this 
fantastic talk. “Why must a mechanical 
woman breathe?” 

He looked gravely at his pipe. 
“Have you ever noticed a woman's 
breasts rising and falling with emotion 
as she takes rapid breaths? And Eve 
will come well-equipped with emotion, 
let me assure you.” 

I retracted my question. 

“Of course,” Casper went <on, “I’m 
using most human motor nerves. Eve 
has to be able to walk and move and 
swim and dance.” 

“Casper,” I asked in a noncommit 
tal voice, “will she be able to . . . talk?” 

“Naturally,” he beamed. “She'll 
have a voice like June Allyson’s. Lis¬ 
ten.” He pushed a minute button on a 
tiny, walnut-sized motor. 

“Casper, darling, I love you. I adore 
you. You are the greatest man in the 
whole world.” It was a husky, warm 
voice. Like June Allyson's. 

I sat down abruptly. 

“Of course,” Casper said, “installed 
in the model, I won't have to push a 
button. She will instead respond intel 
ligently to certain key words, although 
I’m not trying to build the world’s 
greatest brain. For example, if I were 
to say, ‘Eve, I love you,' she’d reply in 
the same vein. Or if you were to say, 
‘Casper, you aren’t so smart,’ Eve 
would immediately say, ‘Casper is the 


Casper forgot one small but important thing 


greatest man in the world.’ Eve’s a 
pretty smart gal.” 

I was beginning to think Casper 
was the greatest man in the world my¬ 
self. “Will she be able to cook?” 

“She will merely have the cooking 
abilities of every great chef in the 
world who has written anything about 
his work. I’ve built in all domestic 
graces.” 

“Well, how about singing, or paint¬ 
ing, or playing the piano?” 

“Listen,” Casper commanded. 

It was Peggy Lee singing. Only it 
wasn’t, because the intimate voice was 
coming from that same motor that had 
produced June Allyson’s voice. And 
she was singing a song concerning the 
greatness of Casper. The song ended. 
The voice laughed: a gay little laugh; 
a wicked laugh that hinted of moon¬ 
light and perfume and silks. 

“When . . .” My voice was hoarse. I 
cleared my throat and tried again. 
“When will you have the body fin¬ 
ished?” 

“I was waiting for you to ask,” he 
grinned. “She’s hanging over there in 
the corner.” 

I did a double-take. Suspended guy 
wires held a headless woman, modestly 
dressed in a one-piece red-and-white 
checkered sun suit. A maze of cables 
erupted from her neck, but from the 
shoulders down, she was completely 
human, soft and desirable. 

“Pretty, isn’t she?” Casper asked. “I 
used various statistics from those girls.” 
He pointed to a pile of pin-up pictures. 
Anita Ekberg’s was on top. 

He had done an excellent job. Her 
body was delicately tanned; her shoul¬ 
ders round and smooth with a little 
mole where the shoulder bone arched. 
Firm breasts pushed against the cloth 
and her dainty waist looked just the 
right size for two hands to hold. The 
curve of her hips flowed into long, 
slim legs with tiny feet. The top but¬ 
ton of the sun suit was suggestively un¬ 
done; the skin was perfectly white at 
the cleavage just as though Eve had 
been sunbathing recently. Casper the 
perfectionist! 

“And her head?” I asked. 

“It’s here in the drawer. As soon 
as I finish this group of motor relays, 
I’ll be ready to attach it.” 

Some dim warning clicked in my 
mind as I turned back to Casper. He 
said he had probed the mind of a live 
cat to make his mechanical one. Oh- 
migod! 

“Casper! Surely you didn’t dis¬ 


sect a real woman’s brains!” 

He shook his head sadly. “No, un 
fortunately, I couldn’t do that . . . not 
even in the name of science. No, Al¬ 
bert, I had to rely on charts.” 

“Charts?” 

He re-lit his pipe, enjoying the role 
of Great Scientist Explaining Mysteries 
To Neophyte. “Remember when 1 
visited you in New York last summer?” 

I nodded. How could I forget? He 
had arrived without warning and acted 
like a sultan seeking recruits. Anti-so¬ 
cial Casper had gone through my bach¬ 
elor’s black book with meticulous care. 
The girls told me later he had asked 
odd questions, then marked their an¬ 
swers down on a complicated graph. 

“Each of your girls had a certain per¬ 
sonality quirk,” Casper said. “For ex¬ 
ample Louise was sophisticated; Jane 
was deeply religious; Nancy, a conver¬ 
sationalist; Ann-Pat was intelligent; 
and Linda, witty. As I remember, Cath¬ 
erine was an outdoor-type girl and Eliz¬ 
abeth was rather passionate.” 

I chuckled. I had had a certain ma¬ 
licious intent when I had arranged a 
date between Casper and Elizabeth. 
“Yeah,” I said, “you’re right all the 
way, especially about Elizabeth. I never 
told you, but Liz really is a . . .” 

Casper regally interrupted me know¬ 
ingly. “Please, Albert, don’t bother to 
explain her characteristics to a trained 
psychologist.” He sniffed. “I simply 
charted the various behavior patterns 
of all your girls. Nothing to it, if one 
knows what one is doing. Those with 
the traits I find desirable in women, I 
incorporated in Eve.” 

“You mean you sorta lifted the gals' 
brains?” 

“You might put it that way, Albert. 
Actually, Eve is a composite of all 
that’s heavenly to me.” 

I turned to look at Eve. “Casper, 1 
suppose this is a stupid question, but 
let me ask it anyhow. Why?” 

He sighed. “I’m a lonely man. I’m 
all by myself out here on this desolate 
island.” 

“Well, why don’t you get married? 
Or move to New York?” 

“I hate people. Paradoxically, I’d 
rather be alone.” 

“But you get lonely.” 

“But I get lonely. Correct. So what 
could I do? Invite you out here every 
four months? I don’t want to hurt your 
feelings, nephew Albert, because I rath 
er like you . . . but you’re stupid.” 

“Thanks.” T muttered. 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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MOTHER'S DAY (Continued, from Page 20) 


away from him Willie didn’t look up. 
And, as if he felt slighted, the fat 
man, leaning over the rail, said so 
quietly and intimately that none of 
the other fans heard him, “McCaffery, 
I just want you to know I think you’re 
a cheap son of ... ” 

As Willie’s head jerked up he felt 
himself go blind and all his muscles 
began to quiver. He was running at 
the rail, but he didn’t know what he 
was doing. He swung himself over the 
rail. He lurched among the fans in 
the aisle who blocked his way, gaping 
at him blankly. He charged through 
at his tormentor who was wiping his 
pink forehead . . . 

Dropping his handkerchief, the fat 
man put up his pudgy fists and with 
his short, heavy arms he tried to make 
effective flailing gestures. Willie 
punched him on the nose, and then 
closed with him. Someone shouted. 
Those in the aisle jumped at Willie 
and tried to drag him off. Soon two 
policemen had Willie by the arms. 
Excited fans who had come leaping 
over the seats tried to jostle Willie. A 
small boy got in a poke at the back 
of his neck. 

The fat man, also restrained by a 
cop, held his nose and cursed loudly 
and begged everybody to let him at 
Willie. 

Still struggling, Willie suddenly be¬ 
came aware of the cops’ uniforms and, 
his mind cleared, he realized that he 
had jumped into the stands and as- 
suited a fan. In a panic he kept shak¬ 
ing his head in some kind of a des¬ 
perate protest. Not only had he lost 
his self respect, he would lose his 
job, for coming toward them in a 
rush through the crowd, was Collins, 
the home team’s tall, weary faced busi¬ 
ness manager, who yelled, “Out of 
the way! What is this?” 

All the faces came crowding closer 
to Willie and he felt very lonely. In 
his rage and remorse and fear he 
stared at these faces, and for the first 
time felt he had to justify himself to 
a crowd, and he cried out blindly, 
“He’s not going to say that about my 
mother.” 

A big fellow, who looked like a 
truck driver, turned to the little fel¬ 
low beside him. “What did the guy 
say about McGaffery’s mother?” 

“I don’t know,” said the little guy 
thoughtfully. 

Those who were threatening Willie 
drew away dubiously. “What is it? 
What happened?” They asked each 
other. “The guy insulted McCaffery’s 
mother,” someone said. “O, I see.” And 


the two tough little guys who were 
encouraging the fat man looked at 
each other uneasily. 

The angry business manager was 
now standing beside Willie and the 
two cops. “What’s the cause of this?” 
he shouted. “What are you trying to 
do, McCaffery?” He waited, but Willie, 
breathing hard, only shook his head. 

“The guy had been riding McCaf¬ 
fery about his mother,” one of the cops 
said. 

“Yeah, and when the guy insulted 
his mother McCaffery took a poke at 
him,” said the other cop. 

“Oh, I see,” said the business man¬ 
ager, baffled and embarrassed. Sud¬ 
denly he swung around on the man 
with the bow tie. “Going after his 
mother. Isn’t that pretty cheap, mister? 
You’re way out of line, I think.” Then 
he turned impatiently to the cops. “I 
know this guy. He’s in here on a pass 
anyway, we don’t need him in the 
park. Take him out and I’ll see he 
doesn’t get back.” 


Raising his stubby arms, the fat man 
expostulated angrily, but no one an¬ 
swered him. Everybody was a little 
embarrassed. 

While the two cops were walking 
the fat man away Willie waited for 
the crowd to jeer at him, but nobody 
said anything, and, as he looked 
around blankly, he felt bewildered, for 
he saw a kind of apologetic sympathy 
in their faces. 

“Come on, McCaffery, I’ll walk you 
to the dressing room,” the business 
manager said, and when they fell in 
step he added, “You don’t have to 
worry about this at all. Not with your 
record. As far as I’m concerned, noth¬ 
ing will be said about it.” 

“Thanks,” Willie said. Still trem¬ 
bling and all mixed up, he tried to 
recall what he had cried out to the 
crowd that had made them feel he 
had so much in common with them. 
He kept going over it, but he couldn’t 
remember. 

* 



"Gee. no wonder you squint!” 
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DESIGNING MALE 


A direct descendant of George Bryan Brummell, 
known to his cronies and posterity as “Beau’’ has pulled 
a complete switch on his fabled forebear. Whereas Beau 
was instrumental in making males of the 18th Century 
fashion conscious, Elgee Bove, the latest of his line, is 
concerned with glamorizing today’s woman. 

It’s nice work, if you can get it. And young Bove (he’s 
not yet 20) can, as the pictures on these pages prove. 

For ESCAPADE, Bove, who has rocketed to the top 
among America’s fashion designers, herewith creates, 
directly on a lovely model, one of his high-styled and 
elegant creations. The camera of New York photogra¬ 
pher Len Kovars, loaded with color film, follows the 
creative process step by step as a guide to Escapaders 
intent upon a similar career. 

In blazing new trails, the talented Bove has succeeded 
in permanently destroying the myth that “beauty is only 
skin deep!’ 


(Continued on Page 30 ) 



















With all this success (and he’s not old enough 
to vote, yet!) Elgee has taken time out to chal¬ 
lenge his rival, France’s Dior, to a duel over 
the latter’s “flat-bust” edict. Dior declined, 
through a lawyer who cited a section of the 
New York penal code, and Elgee went back to 
his delightful career, honor intact. The dra¬ 
peries are going into place nicely (above and 
top right) and here’s the finished product 
(lower right). 












“What kind of living would we make if 1 stayed in bed all day?” 
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11 In the six weeks we have before the suit comes up, do you think you could 
teach him to say, ‘Da-Da’?” 
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She was what she was, but no one knew why 



By HERMAN ROVNER 


I first met Joan Haverly, the subject of this somewhat erotic essay, in a 
cafe. I was sitting alone at a table, sipping a beer and absorbing the atmosphere. 
The cafe was full of men and women, in various stages of exhilaration. The 
lights were discreetly dim and a cloud of tobacco smoke hung discreetly over 
the cuddling couples. There was a continuous murmur of many conversations, 
punctuated now and then by sudden bursts of laughter. On the walls were 
painted huge pictures of scantily clad women in semi-recumbent positions. Al¬ 
most similarly attired and postured were some of the women at the tables. It 
was amusing to watch the fair tipplers. How prettily and bravely they imitated 
the drinking habits of their male companions, and how frequently they had to 
undertake a perilous pilgrimage to the lavatory. Liquor, I remarked to myself, 
was a stimulant in more senses than one. 

My gaze in its travels about the room presently encountered the gaze of a 
casual acquaintance. On the street he would have greeted me with a brief hello 
or a curt nod of the head, but now, in a cafe, he felt himself under a compulsion 
to hail me like a long-lost brother. He came over, full of smiles and salutations. 
With him was a young lady. Later, I was not to be sorry for this. 

“This is Joan,” he said. 

When I made an effort to stand up, Joan placed a dainty hand upon my 
sleeve. 

“Don't bother,” she said. 

“But I was taught always to get up to greet a lady.” 

“Who told you I was a lady?” 

She smiled and sat down. The mutual acquaintance followed suit and, to 
make conversation, mentioned the fact that I now and then wrote something. 

“You must write something about me,” Joan said. 

“It would be a pleasure.” 

“Seriously,” she said. 

“After I get to know you better.” 

“You will get to know me better?” 

“That shouldn’t be too hard,” I said. 

“And then you’ll write something about me? A pretty piece. Is it a promise?” 

I promised and we ordered a round of drinks, in proper commemoration of 
the occasion. 

It is only now, after many months’ acquaintance with Joan and after many 
reminders from her, that I am attempting to write that “pretty piece.” It is not 
an easy matter to write in a complimentary vein about a woman who displays a 
pronounced predilection for that profession which is known, euphemistically, 
as the oldest in the world. True it is that Joan is very beautiful, that her form is 



{Continued on next page) 






PORTRAIT OF JOAN 

(Con tin lied from Page 37 ) 

divine and her appearance angelic. 
True it is, also, that Joan is very bril¬ 
liant. She has a good assortment of 
opinions and a well-stocked vocabulary. 
Books are not alien to her, although 
she dismisses them, as a source of en¬ 
joyment, with a wave of the hand 
and an airy quotation from Robert 
Louis Stevenson, that “books are a 
bloodless substitute for life.” But, alas, 
it is likewise quite true that in Joan’s 
lexicon there is no such word as sin 
and that her morals are on a par 
with those denizens of the alley who 
every so often disturb my thoughts 
with their noisy amorous overtures 
and connubial capers. 

For my second meeting with Joan 
the scene shifts to the living room of 


her apartment and the time is the 
evening following our introduction. 
As the scene opens, I am sitting on 
the couch, awaiting the emergence of 
Joan from her boudoir. In the interim, 
my always alert and restless eye pere¬ 
grinates about the chamber. On the 
wall is a pastel of a girl, in scanty 
attire and with a saucy expression, 
who seems to have as much thought for 
the morrow as her fair owner. On a 
small table beside the couch is a row 
of books. These I proceed to inspect. 
The titles of the tomes take me by 
surprise, and my esteem for their 
possessor increases by leaps and 
bounds. Here, for instance, is a vol¬ 
ume of essays by Ralph Waldo Em- 
merson. I always admire people who 
read this type of literature. It indi¬ 
cates strength of character. One must 
have a certain amount of courage and 
stamina to read essays, especially those 
by Emerson, who has the tendency to 


compress within a sentence the sub¬ 
stance of a paragraph. 

My browsing, at this point, is inter¬ 
rupted by the entrance of Joan. She 
pauses in the doorway for a moment, 
like a lovely vision, like a Goddess 
come to earth. It is patent she is con¬ 
scious of the fact that she is produc¬ 
ing a superb esthetic effect. Every wo¬ 
man is a born actress. Having just com¬ 
pleted her toilet, she appears exceed¬ 
ingly fresh and dainty. Aurora aris¬ 
ing from the sea never looked any 
brighter or lovelier. Satisfied with the 
effect of her pose, she now walks 
across the room, with mincing steps, 
as though the room were a stage, and 
greets me with a great show of affec¬ 
tion. She bestows upon my unsuspect¬ 
ing, though not unwilling, lips a full 
and fervid kiss. I am agreeably sur¬ 
prised. Never before have I been so 
effusively welcomed by a young lady, 
especially one of such brief acquain¬ 
tance and of such incomparable charm. 

I receive her osculatory salutation, 
which, mind you, was entirely unsolic¬ 
ited on my part, with strangely agi¬ 
tated feelings. I accept her labial token 
of friendship with mounting curios¬ 
ity, but with the hope half-formed in 
the back of my head that upon her 
lovely lips there lurk no loathesome 
germs. I reflect, with misgiving, that 
after Venus, the Goddess of beauty, is 
named a family of ugly diseases. 

My hostess is wearing a single, sleazy 
garment, through which is visible the 
shape of her breasts. 

“That is a pretty gown,” I remark, 
lamely. 

“Thank you. You like it?” 

“Very much.” 

“I would feel more flattered if you 
complimented me upon the contents 
of the gown.” 

“Certainly. That is a pretty figure 
you have.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir.” 

Without much ado, the minx de¬ 
posits herself in my lap and drapes her 
arms around my neck. When have I 
had such a beautiful posy of feminine 
arms around my humble neck! She 
looks smilingly, first into one and 
then into the other of my eyes. Her 
posteriors feel soft and warm against 
my thighs. I squirm a little uneasily. 

I am, I must confess, not used to 
this sort of thing, to this manner of 
camaraderie. A subtle perfume ema¬ 
nates from her person, causing a titil- 
liation in my nostrils and a palpita¬ 
tion in my heart. 

“Do you want a drink?” she asks. 
There is a bottle of liquor and sev¬ 
eral glasses on the table. 

(Continued on Page 54 ) 





“Nice of you to ask , but Pm afraid you'll have to spend your 
allowance someplace else.” 
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What's everybody looking at? 


WHAT'S SO UNUSUAL ABOUT THESE PICTURES? 


test your powers 
of observation: 
is anything out of 
place here? 


The Hollywoodian prides himself on be¬ 
ing so blase that he will not turn his head 
to gaze at the most bizarre of happenings. 
That’s because the town is full of people 
concerned with the manufacture of motion 
pictures and TV films, and those who are 
not wish they were. The Hollywoodian is 
afraid to stop at the scene of an auto wreck, 
not because of blood and tragedy, but be¬ 
cause of his awareness that the wreck may 
have been staged by a movie company, and 
he’d rather let the victims of a real accident 
bleed to death than run the risk of appear¬ 
ing naive. 

This attitude of studied unconcern is 
often carried to extreme lengths. Someone, 
commenting on it recently, asserted: “Why, 
a pretty girl could walk nude down Sunset 
Boulevard and no Hollywoodian would 
turn to look. If anyone did look, you could 
be sure he was a visiting tourist.’’ 

Well, to ESCAPADE’S great astonish¬ 
ment, a pretty girl did walk nude down 
Sunset Boulevard a few days later and, in 
pursuit of its usual scientific method, ES¬ 
CAPADE’S camera recorded her progress as 

(Continued on next page) 


Beautiful day on the Sunset Strip. 























she shopped, lunched, loafed and hitched 
a motorcycle ride home, clad all the while 
in fetching gloves, shoes and handbag. 

Hollywood traffic is temperamental, eye- 
stinging smog often obscures the sun — but 
life in the entertainment capital has certain 
compensations. Among them are the endless 
opportunities to record for posterity hap¬ 
penings that would strike occupants of less- 
favored communities as outlandish. As, for 
example, this pictorial record of a pretty 
girl strolling nude along the Sunset Strip. 

ESCAPADE'S ordinarily alert photogra¬ 
pher knew there was something odd about 
the girl the moment he laid eyes on her, 
but it took him a few minutes to discover 
what it was. Luckily for us, he woke up in 
time to take these pictures. 


It’s hard to catch 
the eye of a 
Hollywood waitress. 
























Grapefruit are always in season in Southern California. 


It costs a lot of money to eat these days. 






That’s called a 


Everybody likes a parade. 


Parks are for relaxing. 
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“Love is like a beautiful edifice, Miss Cartwright — it must 
be built up a little piece at a time.” 









SEMINAR ON VIRGINITY 


By JIM BAILEY 
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Instead of the usual poker or blackjack game, 
the boys were sitting around having a bull session 
in the police station press room this particular night. 
Someone had brought in a few cold six-packs of 
beer, it was warm and it was quiet. There were 
three or four reporters there, the number varying 
as one or more saw fit to make the rounds and 
check news sources in the building, and a couple of 
fire fans, the likes of which hang out in every such 
room. All of us were hoping ther’d be no hitches; 
it was just too pleasant a Spring evening for any 
heavy work. 

“The hell with this idle chatter, let’s talk about 
virginity,’’ said Bud, a big, easy going guy who had 
been admitted to the bar but preferred the cer¬ 
tainty of a reporter’s modest salary to gambling on 
the much larger fees he might snag as a practicing 
attorney. He was always tough in an argument, as 
well he might be; he’d trained for it. 

“Hear ye! Hear ye! Blackstone is off his rocker 
again,” chided Pete, a salty-tongued news hound who 
could write the sort of copy that is cited in Eng¬ 
lish classes as the “finest in journalism” but gen¬ 
erally talked in the choice language of the bullpen 
or docks. “What the hell do you know about vir¬ 
ginity, my learned friend, except that it’s some¬ 
thing every girl is born with?” 

“Lay off him, Pete, and let’s hear his proposi¬ 
tion,” suggested Wallie, a sensitive bloke who had 
a bountiful supply of idealism in his make-up even 
after half a dozen years of newspapering. 

All eyes turned toward Bud, who mounted his 
soap box and began, “In simple terms, the proposi¬ 
tion is that no pretty girl of 22 can be a virgin.” 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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“No you don't, give an inch and you take a mile!” 


ADULTERY IN SUBURBIA (Continued from Page 24) 


me! Your old lady's a bitch. A dirty 
bitch!" 

He had heard the word before, on 
street corners and in the school yard 
sometimes. He knew the word was 
dirty, and he sensed it was worse than 
the other bad words, like wop. He 
didn’t know why he could tell that, 
except perhaps from the way it sound¬ 
ed and the way people said it. 

“Whatsa matter? Scared?" 

Dan was bigger and sure of his 
strength. He threw Tommy’s arm free 
and put his hands on his hips, and his 
nose was very close to Tommy's. It 
looked very large. Tommy glanced 
about to see if anyone were watching. 
There was no one, and he was glad. He 
wouldn’t mind being beaten if there 
were no one to see it. And he knew 
he had to fight. 

His breath came fast and a muscle 
in the calf of his leg twitched. His 
teeth were clamped, and he talked 
with his lips. "I’m not scared of you!" 
And he stepped into him. 

Dan was at him, pounding, in close, 
pounding, and he shut his eyes and 
punched back, and Dan was on him, 
gripping, and Dan's arms were quickly 


under his arms and he opened his 
eyes to see the trees and houses upside- 
down and his back slapped against the 
earth and he scrambled backward, try- 
ing to get up, and Dan was at him, 
gripping, tearing, always pounding. 
The blows didn’t hurt as much as he 
had expected. They jarred on his 
cheeks and forehead and chin and eyes, 
but he felt a numbness to them. Some¬ 
how, he was apart from it, and he 
thought about it. Maybe he should 
just give up, but he had stood it this 
long and he could stand it an instant 
longer, and after that for another in¬ 
stant, and then for just one more, and 
pretty soon it would have to be over 
and then he would be glad he hadn't 
given up. He had to remember how 
glad he would be later so that he 
wouldn’t give up now, and still Dan 
kept pounding, and he was surprised 
that he had lasted this long. He knew 
he had hit Dan, and he wondered if 
he had hurt him, but he doubted it. 
and he knew Dan was beating him and 
that he was going to be beaten badly, 
but he was pleased that Dan hadn’t 
beaten him sooner. Maybe, he told him¬ 
self. Dan would respect him for lasting 


so long, and Dan and he would be¬ 
come great friends after this, like 
Robin Hood and Little John . . . 

His breath was shot from him by * 
kick, and he lay on the ground, gasp 
ing, holding his stomach, knees up. He 
thought only of getting breath back 
into him and that he would die if hr 
didn’t. He heard Dan getting on his 
bicycle and riding away. He wanted to 
cry out for help, but he couldn’t make 
the sounds. His stomach was all pain, 
and he felt as if he had run for a much 
longer time than he should have, all 
emptyness and ache. But the breaths 
came, quick breaths, little sobbing 
sucks of air. He got up. His stomach 
was sore, his pants were torn at the 
knee and his knee was green and brown 
irom grass and dirt. His hands were 
scraped raw where he had fallen on 
them, and he touched about his eye 
and it was tender and beginning to 
swell. He walked slowly down the hill 
at the end of the street, across the 
parkway, and along the cinder path by 
the river. 

When he came back to his street 
much later, the locusts had stopped 
screeching and the vendor was gone. 
The commuters, hot from the effort of 
the hill, their ties pulled loose, were 
turning into their yards, waving to the 
running-to-meet-them children, picking 
them up and flinging them, all yells, 
into the air. And the paper boy was 
snapping his square folded papers from 
his bicycle and they fell thumping 
against the doors and porch steps. His 
father’s car was in the driveway, and 
he walked up to the front steps, picked 
up the paper, and went around to the 
back of the house. His father was 
stooping over the dandelions on the 
lawn. The dandelion digger was new, 
and the pail beside him was nearly full. 

"Hi, Dad." He tossed the paper 
onto the lawn chair. "New dandelion 
digger, huh?" 

His father stood up and stretched, 
looked at the pail of weeds, then at 
the new tool, turning it slowly in his 
hand. "It makes it a lot easier." He 
smiled. “What do you say?" He offered 
the tool to the boy. "At one cent a 
dandelion, every hundred would be a 
dol . . ." 

Tommy saw that his father was 
looking at his torn pants. He rubbed 
his hand over his eye, and he could 
feel that it was swollen. He wondered 
if it were black, but he guessed his 
father would have noticed it sooner if 
it were. 

"A fight, eh?" 

The boy saw understanding in his 
father’s face. "Yes." 

"You don’t look too bad.” His father 
touched the flesh under the eye. 
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Hurt?” 

“No. Not much.” 

His father roughed his hair. “I 
guess you’ll be all right. Did you 
trounce him?” 

“No,” he said. “He beat me.” He 
wanted to say that Dan Lewis was 
bigger and older and that Dan had 
kicked him in the stomach. Somehow 
he hoped his father would know that. 

“Well, if the fight was about some¬ 
thing that was important . . . worth 
lighting for . . . it’s no disgrace to be 
beaten.” 

He knew his father didn't want to 
ask any more questions, but he knew 
he was expected to tell about it, and 
he didn’t want to hurt his father’s 
feelings and he didn’t want to lie. 

His father was grinning. “A girl, eh?” 

The boy remembered that some¬ 
times when his father would put his 
arm around his mother and hug her to 
him, lie would call her “old girl.” He 
looked down at the pail of dandelions 
and nodded, and made marks on the 
grass with the toe of his shoe and 
hoped his father wouldn’t ask any¬ 
more about it. 

The screen door on the back porch 
opened. They heard the spring 
stretch, and the door snap shut. They 
looked up. His mother was standing 
there, poised, head cocked and smil- 
ing. 

“Well, what are my two men dis¬ 
cussing so seriously?” she said and 
walked over to them. 

“Our son had a fight over a girl 
this afternoon,” his father said. 

“Tommy! Your eye! Oh, let me see.” 
She stood before him, holding him by 
the arms, studying the bruise. “Oh, 
that’s simply aw ful. Come on in and 
we’ll see if we can take the swelling 
down.” 

The boy shook himself free. “No! 
Let it alone!” 

“Well!” His mother looked at his 
father. 

“Better go in with your mother, 
Tommy,” his father said. “She’ll fix 
it up for you.” 

“Please, Dad. I'm okay.” 

“Let him stay, Ellen. He’s all right, 
besides, it’s a kind of badge of honor, 
I imagine . . .” 

Site glanced at him. 

“. . . oh, you know. Like a saber scar 
on a Prussian officer’s face.” 

“No it isn’t!” the boy cried. “It 
isn’t like that at all.” 

“Very well, Tommy,” his mother 
laughed. “So it isn’t like that at all. 
We’ll forget all about it.” She took 
her husband’s hand. “Come, darling, 


you can make me a cocktail before 
dinner.” 

His father picked the paper from 
the chair. “Coming, Tommy?” 

“In a minute.” 

“All right, but better hurry. Your 
mother’ll have dinner ready shortly, 
and you’ve got to wash. You don’t want 
to keep her waiting.” 

The boy watched his mother as she 
walked with his father down the path. 
Her legs made him think of the legs 
of a woman he had seen dancing on a 
table top in a movie once. 

“Bitch,” he said. 

He drove the dandelion digger deep 
into the earth. 

“Dirty bitch.” 


BALLERINA 

(i Continued from Page 18) 

I gulped my drink, didn’t know what 
to say. Julie was a lot like my wife 
and I loved my wife. But then I’d 
never lived with any Maria Amour a. 
Harry said, “Have another shot.” 

I took my hat, headed for the door. 
“No thanks. See you on the subway 
tomorrow.” 

“Sure.” 

I said good night to his wife and 
went out. I really wanted another 
drink, felt all mixed up, but I knew 
Harry was going to need all the 
whiskey he could get. 
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CONJUGAL CATECHISM 


BY 

HONORE DE BALZAC 

(CELEBRATED 19 th CENTURY FRENCH WRITER) 


AND INTERPRETED BY 


W. I). LANSFORD 



(IMPOVERISHED 30TH CENTURY LOAFER 


B 

Never begin a marriage by a rape. 

L 

Unless it is someone else's marriage 



The fate of a married couple depends on the 
first night. 

L 

That the husband's away. 



B 

To skillfully note the shades of a pleasure, to 
develop them, to give them a new turn, con¬ 
stitutes the genius of a husband. 

L 

Or a damned contortionist. 
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Marriage must constantly combat a devour¬ 
ing monster: habit. 


Each monster must constantly combat a de¬ 
vouring habit: marriage. 



A husband should never be the first to go to 
sleep or the last to waken. 



Right! Especially when his best pal is house- 
guesting. 


B 

The husband who leaves nothing to be desired 
is a lost man 



L 

Or is keeping a chick somewhere. 
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SEMINAR 

(Continued from Page 43) 

Pete, who was the dean of police re¬ 
porters and had a daughter in her late 
teens, spit out a choice bit of abuse, 
ending up with “They’ll sure as hell 
get you with a net one of these days!” 

“All right, then, your girl and your 
wife are exceptions, just like my sister 
and mother are,” Bud conceded. “As 
chivalrous gentlemen of the Fourth 
Estate, let’s grant that our sisters and 
wives, if any, are exceptions. We also 
should include in that category those 
estimable souls who bore us, even 
though there be benighted individuals 
who think that hard-hearted journalists 
such as we were spawned like proto¬ 
plasm on the scum of a cesspool. Al¬ 
beit, let us bear in mind that there 
is no rule to which there aren’t a 
few exceptions. 

“Now then, hear me out and you 
may cite your objections, if any there 
may be, as we proceed. This is my 
theory: Many pretty kids start dat¬ 
ing when they are in their early teens, 
but we will be conservative and take 
17 as the average age, so by the time 
they reach 22 they have been dating 
five years. 

“The number of precious lovelies 
who are out among ’em night after 
night might well astonish old fossils 
like some of us are fast becoming, 
but, for the sake of argument, we will 
settle for an average of three dates 
a week. So in the five-year period in 
which I contend our charming speci¬ 
men will forsake her virginal state, she 
has had 780 dates, perhaps with a 
great many different Lotharios but 
more likely with a small succession of 
‘steadies’. 

“Some unprincipled rakes are on 
the make every time they go out with 
a girl, as we all know, while others 
of us who do not look upon sex as 
some sort of sport would be less ardent 
in our attentions so we may suppose 
that various boy friends, or her steady, 
will try for the big award about half 
the time.” 

Bud’s theme was entirely new to 
all of us, apparently, so he had an at¬ 
tentive audience, even including Pete, 
which was unusual because he was 
much better at sounding off than at 
listening. Bud notched open another 
can of beer, gulped some down and 
continued: 

“By simple mathematics, based on 
our admittedly arbitrary assumptions, 
we have the figure 390 as the number 
of occasions on which our lovely young 
miss will be called upon to defend 
that which is allegedly dearer than 
life itself. Chances are she has been 


a ‘one-man girl’ at least two or three 
times in this five-year period, so she 
has probably had torrid affairs urged 
repeatedly by her various steadies in 
addition to like adventures pressed by 
the occasional strays she has dated in 
between the times she was going steady. 
Personally, I dislike that expression 
but I understand that’s what the young 
folks call it. 

“We come now to the nub of my 
contention, which is that on at least 
one of these 390 occasions in a five- 
year period, our beauteous specimen 
will be caught or maneuvered into one 
of these situations: She is romantic, 
feeling that ‘he’s my man and I love 
him so’; she is caught on the re¬ 
bound after a love affair breaks up 
and she just plain doesn’t give a damn; 
she is in an experimental frame of 
mind, wondering what this matter of 
sex is all about, or she is woozy from 
imbibing too freely. 

“Romance, doubtless the primary 
cause of the type of grand larceny we 
are now considering, can be summed 
up in that oldie: ‘If the right man gets 
a girl at the right time and place, 
she’ll submit.’ Whether the locale is 
on a college campus, on a drive back 
from Coney Island or down on the 
farm, the result is likely to be the 
same, if our girl thinks she is really in 
love and expects to marry the guy 
as soon as he finishes school, gets out 
of service, receives a raise or some 
such thing.” 

At this point I cut into Bud’s mono¬ 
logue, observing, “At least she might 
say ‘maybe’. Which reminds me of one 
you gents may not have heard on 
the difference between a diplomat 
and a lady: If a diplomat says ‘yes' 
he means ‘maybe’; if he says ‘maybe’ 
he means ‘no’ and if he says ‘no’, he’s 
no diplomat, while if a lady says ‘no’ 
she means ‘maybe’; if she says ‘maybe’ 
she means ‘yes’ and if she says ‘yes’, 
she’s no lady.” 

My yarn didn’t get the response it 
merited, I figured, so I clammed up 
and Wallie said: 

“You have just sketched a picture, 
Bud, in which I see myself as perhaps 
an average one of those ‘steadies’ you 
had in mind. This particular girl and 
I started going together when she was 
16 and I was 18 and we were mighty 
fond of each other. That affair con¬ 
tinued for four years and broke up, 
I’ll always regret, when she learned 
that I had a couple of dates with an¬ 
other girl. This honey and I had some 
rather sizzling sessions, to be sure, but 
I had a lot of respect for her; we 
both had high ideals, I guess, and we 
both wanted to save something big — 
something fine and noble, as we both 


looked upon it — for after we were 
married. Those who figure that any 
girl is fair game may think I was a 
sucker but she was such a fine, clean 
kid that I’m sure 1 would do the same 
if I could relive that period, know¬ 
ing what I know now. She married 
another fellow about a year after 
breaking off with me and and I'm 
certain, pal, that you’d have to leave 
a place for her among your excep¬ 
tions.” 

We all knew Wallie was a high-prin 
cipled fellow, undoubtedly far above 
the average, so his story came as no 
surprise. Bud condescended to note 
his exception “for the record” and 
went on: 

“Let us proceed to the issue of the 
rebound and never mind what hap 
pened to you on your rebound, Wallie. 
Our specimen was a party to a ‘one and 
only love’ that turned sour; she kept 
herself pure and sweet because of 
innately decent standards and then, 
pfft — the guy eloped with some other 
girl, left town but no forwarding ad¬ 
dress or ditched her in some other 
manner. It was all so unexpected, like 
a wallop between the eyes; an ideal 
love one day, utter desolation, an 
aching void the next; anguish, eating 
the remnants of a shattered heart, con¬ 
tinuing for days. Then a new and 
friendly face shows up and she asks 
herself, ‘Why should I try to be de¬ 
cent? See what it got me! Fellows ap¬ 
parently don’t appreciate virtuous 
girls, so I might as well have my 
fling.’ ” 

Several guys started to sound off but 
Jack, a young reporter who talked 
little and listened lots, outshouted 
them: 

“Whoa, there boys, let me field this 
one. Bud has just described a girl 1 
met about a year ago and dated quite 
a bit. Some of Bud's quote about 
fellows not appreciating decent girls’ 
sounds just like what she told me 
many times. She was living that past 
romance so much of the time, I gather¬ 
ed, that it gave me a pain in the neck, 
but we had our gay times, too. I’ll 
admit I was on the make, with no 
matrimony in mind, and a couple of 
times I was sure I was about to score. 
Never did, though. One night we were 
smooching on the davenport when her 
parents came in earlier than we had 
expected; another time we were in my 
car, parked at a secluded spot near 
the beach when a couple of boys from 
a prowl car flashed a light on us and 
told us to move on, and a third time 
— zowie! I’ll never forget that — was 
one summer evening at a picnic. We’d 
gone out with two other couples and 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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PERFECT WOMAN (Continued from Page 26) 


“Then one day J decided to make 
myself something to keep me company. 
A cat. A dog. But that wasn’t enough. 

1 wanted someone to talk to me.” 

“To tell you how great you are?” I 
asked sarcastically. 

“Quite right,” he agreed. “Someone 
also to cook my meals, to smile at me. 
Someone to pamper me and to preside 
at my dinner table with grace and 
charm. I wanted a very special kind of 
a woman, free from disgusting wiles 
and demands, and completely unselfish 
and loyal. There are no live women 
like that. So I just made myself an 
Eve.” 

A gentle draft made Eve sway slight¬ 
ly. ‘Well/ I asked myself. ‘Why not?’ 
For the first time in my life, I respected 
Uncle Casper. I walked over to Eve 
and touched her arm. It was silky and 
warm and tender, not at all like plastic. 

Casper looked at his watch and 
grunted. “Getting late. You go on to 
bed. Tomorrow you can help me make 
the final adjustments so we can hook 
her up.” 

I obediently started up the stairs. 
Then I turned to look at Eve in the 
shadowy corner. “Casper, one last ques¬ 
tion. Will she ... I mean, can she . . . 
oh, helll Is she really a complete wo¬ 
man?” 

Casper slowly straightened from his 
work bench to glare at me. “You 
blooming idiot,” he said icily, “just why 
in the hell do you think I made an Eve 
instead of an Adam?” 

I went on up to bed, thinking about 
Elizabeth and Casper and Eve. Then 
I shrugged my shoulders. Casper knew 
what he was doing. I fell asleep to 
dream of a perfect woman with very 
interesting attachments. Casper shook 
me awake right at a crucial moment. 

“Tell, tell,” he said reprovingly. “You 
were dreaming. Come, let’s go to work.” 

After a hasty breakfast, we went to 
the basement. By noon we had assem¬ 
bled all the wires — Casper giving in¬ 
structions, me burning myself on the 
damn soldering iron. In my spare time 
I studied the blueprints. Hell, Eve 
wasn’t so complicated. 

“Hey, Casper,” I called, “what’s 
this series here?” 

He came over and traced a compli¬ 
cated series of lines. “That’s the danc¬ 
ing set of relays, Albert. You’ll note 
that the lines lead into a sort of control 
panel, then to the electric battery.” 
I nodded my head. 

“Well, this control panel is a regula¬ 
tor. For this dancing series, for ex¬ 
ample, I can control Eve’s dancing 
abilities by merely turning a small set 
screw. All that does is decrease the 


amount of electricity going into her 
brain in that one channel, so she 
doesn’t have as much power or energy 
to think with. Simple, isn’t it?” 

I had to admire Uncle Casper. Not 
only had he built a perfect woman to 
order, but he had left an escape route 
in case he didn’t like some of her 
traits. Eve had a brain that matched a 
human’s, a body that surpassed any I 
had ever seen, and a set of controls that 
made her a veritable slave. 

“Well, we’re all set,” Casper said, 
opening a drawer. I could see long 
blond hair and a well-formed head. 
Casper carried it to the torso in the 
corner, fitted it carefully on top, then 
spread some sticky stuff around the 
joint. He stepped back, clicked a cou¬ 
ple of toggle switches, and released the 
guy wires. 

She moved! She opened her eyes! She 
smiled “Hello, darling,” she murmured 
casually to Casper, “and how are you?” 


The next ten minutes were the worst 
I’ve ever spent. Casper and Eve talked 
quite naturally for a few minutes be¬ 
fore he introduced her to me. 

“This is my nephew Albert.” 

Violet eyes surveyed me carefully. 
“Hello, Albert.” 

Casper smiled. “Eve, don’t make fun 
of Albert. He plays a good game of 
chess.” 

The violet eyes looked at me gravely 
“But I wasn’t going to make tun of Al¬ 
bert, Casper.” She turned from me 
gracefully. “I’ll go make lunch for my 
two men. I imagine you’re very hun¬ 
gry.” She smiled seductively over her 
shoulder at us she walked up the stairs. 

I don’t remember what I said during 
lunch. I remember I was amazed to see 
Eve eating with us until I remembered 
the small removable waste can built 
into her. But she chatted quietly about 
the weather, new clothes, house-clean- 
(Continned on Page 58) 



“Married just two weeks — and already you're more interested in the 
news than you are in me!" 
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SEMINAR (Continued from Page 48) 


the setting sure as hell was ideal — 
romantic moon, radio playing softly, 
blanket to ourselves in a secluded spot 
after we had broken up into two¬ 
somes. To my way of thinking, I’m 
really making time when, whammo! 
— she slaps we in the kisser. ‘How 
come this unique show of affection?’ 
1 ask and she gives me that old rou¬ 
tine she must have learned at her 
mommie’s knee: ‘You don’t really care 
about me. There’s only one thing 
you’ve got on your mind and you’re 
not going to get me on your list of 
conquests. Thanks so very much for 
the offer of a conducted tour, but I’d 
rather keep my self respect!’ And that, 
gentlemen, was one picnic from which 
I went home alone.” 

So far no major hitches, the beer 
was holding out and the bull session, 
reminiscent of college days, bode fair 
to continue like a revival meeting at 
which sinners stand up to give “testi¬ 
monials.” 

“It’s a lousy shame you can’t get 
a few guys to back up your screwy 
theory, Bud, instead of only excep¬ 
tions,” growls Pete. 

“That certainly isn’t surprising, 
Petie boy, because we are all gentle¬ 
men and everyone knows that no 
gentleman will kiss and tell,” Bud re¬ 
plied. “If the hecklers will bear with 
me for a while longer, we will consider 
the case of the experimentally inclined 
bit of fluff who has the outlook of the 
true scientist, a seeker of fact and real¬ 
ity who cannot be satisfied with theory 
and hearsay. 

“This urge for first-hand knowledge 
would be likely to occur in the latter 
stages of the five-year period, after 
our girl has probably rejected a couple 
of hundred propositions. After all, 
they have helped to pique her curi¬ 
osity. Aside from the ventures into 
the realm of sex that have been offer¬ 
ed to her, our girl has heard a great 
deal about it, read about it and seen 
it depicted as the main theme of 
movies. So she’s naturally curious and 
wonders what it’s all about, thinks 
it must be over-rated — but what if 
it’s not? On a vacation trip at the 
seashore or in the mountains, far 
from the old home town so no one 
back home can possibly hear of it, she 
meets a nice fellow and decides the 
time has come to satisfy her curi¬ 
osity. She is, forsooth, a goner if the 
guy has any finesse about him; in 
fact, she might even be the aggressor.” 

I opened by yap and announced, 
“Bingo, Bud! You’ve called my num¬ 
ber. But it wasn’t at the mountains or 
seashore, it was on a cruise ship out 


of New York when 1 was hopping bells 
after I got out of school. The girl was 
21 and a honey; I was 22. In a way, 
my experience was sort of like Jack’s 
— so near but yet so far. There’s some¬ 
thing romantic about those cruise 
ships but it often happens that there 
are a lot more girls than men. There 
were on this trip, which may help 
account for the fact that this babe 
starts kidding around with me. We 
got kind of chummy and one after¬ 
noon she startled me, nice like, by 
suggesting that I drop around to her 
stateroom a bit later when her room¬ 
mate had a heavy date for shuffle- 
board. 

“While it was against regulations, 1 
showed up and found her to be a de¬ 
lightfully warm and affectionate sort 
of person. She said enough to indi¬ 
cate that she had some curiosity about 
boy and girl relationships but before 
I could determine how willing she 
might be to satisfy said curiosity, the 
gong sounded for boat drill and I had 
to skedaddle to get to my post on 
time. It was almost like picking up 
where we left off another afternoon; 
then her roommate popped in and 1 
had to make up some lie about be¬ 
ing there. That sure scared me off 
for a few days. She was tantalizingly 
sweet, though, chided me about be¬ 
ing a ‘fraidy cat’ and dared me to drop 
around the last day out, when her 
roommate had an appointment in the 
beauty salon. 

“I was there and there was some af¬ 
fectionate clinching but before any 
thing serious occurred we heard the 
cry ‘Land ahoy!’ and she wanted to 
get out on deck to watch the skyline 
of Manhattan build up as we approach¬ 
ed. I’ll never forget what that vixenish 
devil whispered to me a couple of 
hours later as she was debarking: 
‘Don’t feel too badly, Paulie; at the 
last moment, the answer really would 
have been ‘no.’ Guess I’m just a nasty 
old tease, as one fellow told me.’ ” 

But Bud had one point left and 
he claimed that some scholars con¬ 
sidered it the strongest; namely, that 
the farewell to virginity is most often 
accompanied by an abundance of 
booze. Being somewhat squiffed, the 
innate inhibitions of the damsel would 
be less compelling, he pointed out, 
and the fear of “facing mother in 
the morning” would be less awesome. 

Petie, who had been surprisingly 
quiet through this long dissertation, 
was seemingly anxious to administer 
the coup de grace because the last 
word was scarcely out of Bud’s mouth 
when he piped up, quite ungram¬ 


matically, “Me and Shakespeare can 
both give the lie to that one. Your 
floosie ain't going to be drinking 
alone, I hope, and if you’ll read your 
Macbeth, you’ll find a line that will 
apply to her guy. It says there that 
drink ‘provokes the desire but it takes 
away the performance.' Bill sure knew 
what he was writing about.” 

Bud did get in the last word 
“Theoretically, chums, my argument 
is still sound.” 

Then it was time to go home; be 
sides, the beer was gone. 

* 


ESCAPADERS, we have dis¬ 
covered, have tilings in common 
with the less-privileged remain¬ 
der of the human race. 

For example, they like to eat. 
Lots of ESCAPADERS are 
bachelors, and among these are 
a lot of apartment dwellers who 
not only like to eat, but also 
like to cook. Many of them pos¬ 
sess a real culinary talent, while 
others look helplessly at a pot 
of boiling-over rice. 

So, for ESCAPADERS inter 
ested in the preparation of food, 
as well as its consumption, we 
start herewith a new monthly 
feature, ESCAPADE’S GOUR 
MET, which will offer recipes 
for the bachelor-chef, helpful 
kitchen hints and an occasional 
chuckle. 

We'll bend every effort to 
make this specifically a man’s 
department, so don’t anticipate 
recipes for finger-sandwich 
spreads and twelve-layer cakes. 
Or sweet salads. 

Food to satisfy the taste of the 
most demanding gourmet is not 
necessarily difficult to prepare 
and, far as we’re concerned, the 
simpler the dish, the better. 

We suggest that you begin 
saving these monthly recipes. In 
the very near future, ESCAPADE 
plans to make available a very 
attractive binder for them, and 
you can hand them down to 
your children and they to their 
children. 

What are we saying? What 
children are we talking about? 
Well, perhaps there will be some 
non-bachelors among those who 
are certain to treasure ESCA¬ 
PADE’S GOURMET recipes! 
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Dress cool in your flashiest pajama top to crack up this 
hot dish. Set your girl down where she can see everything, and 
give her a refill of China Boy Cocktail (dimensions below). 

Better do your shopping and chopping chores before show 
time. Also, open the canned ingredients and disappear the 
cans. You may get unearned credit for sprouting your own 
beans. 

V 2 cube butter 

1 pound can boned cooked chicken 
1 large green pepper, chopped fine 

1 cup chopped onions 

1 cup chopped celery 

1 tsp. salt 

V 4 tsp. pepper 

1V 2 cups chicken bouillon 
1 cup canned mushrooms, quartered 

1 can drained beansprouts 

2 tbsp. cold water 1 

2 tbsp. cornstarch 

1 tbsp. soy sauce 

1 tbsp. molasses 

1 cup toasted almonds 

Melt the butter. Add green pepper and onions. Cook over 
low heat for five minutes, stirring constantly. Add chicken, 
mushrooms, celery, bouillon, salt and pepper. Cover and cook 
for five minutes. Add bean sprouts and heat through. Mix 
cold water, cornstarch, soy sauce and molasses and add. Heat 
until thickened. Stir in toasted almonds. 


CHINA BOY COCKTAIL 

4 dashes orange bitters 
4 ounces dry gin 
2 ounces yellow Chartreuse 

Stir well in cracked ice and strain into cocktail glasses. 

The Chinese drink room-warm rice wine with their chow, but 
stateside you'll do better to serve a California white wine, a 
well chilled dry Sauterne, for instance. 

Rice comes ready-cooked in cans now, and crisp noodles can 
be had in cans, too. Warm in oven-proof serving dish, and 
your miracle meal is ready, chop chop, to set before little 
Two Lung, your hungering dove. 



TEE HEE WITH OOLONG FOR TWO 



There once were three wise Mandarins 
Who set out to study men's sins 
Wearing red satin slippers, 

Kimonas with zippers 
And anticipatory grins. 











MEN, WOMEN AND LINGERIE (i Continued from Page 9) 


really got it was l got tired of seeing 
her go around with holes in her pants. 
As for the sex in it, I'm the simple 
kind of a guy who thinks nothing at 
all is sexiest.” INTELLECTUALISM: 
“White is virginal, pink is good house¬ 
wifely, but black is orgiastic. We prefer 
black to keep our Kraft from Ebing. 
It’s an aphrodisiac and makes our 
good women seem worse than they 
are.” 

Jack (Stand Out Bras) Stanton: 
“The pleasing reflection of a body com¬ 
ing through the rye must strike men 
as aesthetic. Anyway, black is what 
men consider sexy and anything men 
consider sexy is for us.” 

Okay, if most of the black lingerie 
made is made with men in mind, what 
do men have in mind when they buy 
black lingerie? 

No scientific study would be com¬ 
plete without an expression of prefer¬ 
ence from the persons for whom the 
lingerie is, in the end, intended. What 


do the well-stacked movie starlets pre¬ 
fer to wear underneath their options? 
How would the burlesque strippers 
Patti Waggin, Busty Brown and Lili 
St. Cyr respond to the question: “Is 
that a black G-string you’re wearing? 
Ever wear an E?” 

But it was more significant to in¬ 
terview the one kind of woman whose 
opinion really matters — the woman 
everybody lives with. And she talked, 
all right. 

Mrs. A—, housewife: “As a matter 
of fact, I do have some black lingerie 
. . . oh, I almost forgot, it’s P-T.A. 
dinner tonight and I’m supposed to 
bring some ravioli or is it chop suey? 

. . . Actually, I have lots and lots 
of black, and I bought it myself. Some¬ 
times I need it to go with a dress, but 
actually it does do something for my 
husband. Personally, I don’t really like 
the feel of nylon on my skin, but 
before going to bed I put it on for a 
short duration . . . did you see what 




NEW 8mm & 16mm 


Home-Movies 


Our 8mm and 16mm movies ARE different. Not 
old re-cuts—but new entertaining satires to 
sparkle your home-movie shows. You can now 
buy the best-DIRECT-BY MAIL. 


/j ADULT films—for modern grown-up audi¬ 
ences that like a little sparkle in movies. 

O FAMILY pictures—thrilling reels for the 
entire family to enjoy. 

^ CHILDREN'S movies—the kids will scream 
with delight at these comedies. 


8MM MOVIE VIEWER 


IF YOU DO NOT HAVE 
A PROJECTOR 


You don't need an expensive projector to view 
8mm movies. Order the new 8mm Movie Viewer 
and see sparkling life-like films in fast or slow- 
motion. Special price to club 

members only .. 

Regular price 4.95 

...MAIL THIS COUPON 

VARIETY MOVIE CLUB, Dept. ES 

P.O. Box 2589, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Rush the following C.O.D.: 

□ 8mm Viewer only .$ 3.95 

□ 4—8mm Films for only .$ 4.99 

□ 3—16mm Sound Films for .$14.99 

□ 3—16mm Silent Films for ...$14.99 


J Please enroll me as a member of your Movie 
I Club and send me two 50 ft. 8mm movies COD 
I every month at only $1.25 each plus postage, 
! I have the right to exchange for other films for 
| only 50c—and I can cancel at any time without 
J obligation. 

I Name ... 

! Address . Zone. 

j* City . 

J Check Your Preference: □ A □ B □ C Movies 


BARBARA NICHOLS 


that man in Pittsburgh did? . . . It's 
silly but I like to please my husband 
because in the long run it pleases me. 
My whole feeling about it is that a 
wife should never stop being . . . 
Taste that. It’s an old recipe but I 
substituted some cottage cheese for 

Anthropologists have found that 
there was no interest in black lingerie 
as such in the lower animals. Your 
aroused amoeba simply split, split and 
split again. It took eons of evolution 
before the chimpanzee brought his 
intended lady a mouldy banana and 
then indulged in mutual flea-picking. 
Sex had started the climb from loin 
to lobe to set up a center in the 
brain. In terms of present-day mer¬ 
chandising, the business was being de¬ 
centralized. 

By the time we got to the human 
Lesu and Dahomean tribes, deliberate 
exposure of herself by a woman had 
become established as an invitation, 
and soon, in the Trikopia tribe, the 
ardent young blades made a radical 
step forward with the assumption — 
comparable to the conceptualization 
of a fourth dimension — that, if they 
could trick the women into exposing 
themselves, the women would be com¬ 
mitted to liaisons. 

It is only in our way very highly 
civilized and efficient society that one 
item combines the gift (banana), the 
induced exposure (Trikopia), and the 
foreplay (flea-picking) in a single tidy 
package. 

That package is black lingerie. 

Dr. Donald S. Laird, Ph. D., Sc. D.. 
lecturer, professor at Colgate, North 
western and Yale; industrial consul¬ 
tant in applied psychology, and author 
of more than a dozen learned books 
in the field, concurs. His statement: 

fe Girls who wear black undies 

Can sleep late on Mondays.” 

Dr. David Harold Link, Beverly Hills 
neuropsychiatrist and author of the 
perenially best-selling Release From 
Nervous Tension, believes, on the other 
hand, that men who have an extreme 
interest in feminine underthings may 
be living with an adolescent fixation 
and nothing else; actually, indulging 
in a form of auto eroticism. 

“An interest in women’s underwear 
begins at about the age of 6 or 8 
and prompts little boys to investigate 
little girls and vice versa. Now, if a 
boy is hindered from maturing, his 
interests may be halted at this point, 
leaving him, in extreme cases, a Peep¬ 
ing Tom; in milder cases, a habitual 
buyer of black lace panties. In either 
case, he never gets any place — much.” 
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But does the buying of black lingerie 
always indicate that a man is arrested? 

Not necessarily, says Dr. Fink. “Fril 
ly and suggestive black shorts, worn, 
as intended, without other clothes, 
do emphasize nudity the most. Look¬ 
ing — if it doesn’t stop there — is a 
positive and heightening stimulant, an 
integral part of the satisfactory total 
act; a device that can extend a mo 
ment of pleasure into a full minute. 

“That's why the women who put on 
black undies for their men — well, 
they may think Daddy is just a big 
boy, but they also know you can 
gild the lily." 

So, if some day soon, some of you 
guys find yourselves at a lingerie 
counter and the salesgirl asks, “Would 
monsieur like something to please 
mademoiselle, or would he prefer . . .?” 
consider, if you would, the amoeba, 
the consumer-retention-life of the two- 
way stretch, the Trikopia tribesmen, 
and the adolescent fixation, but. 
brother, you know what’s up. 

4 1 


BEING FUNNY 

(Continued from Page I I) 

while I’m reading “Gone With the 
Wind” kissing my girl, and chang¬ 
ing manhole covers all at the same 
time?” 

Another truth gag suggests itself about 
the undependability of the company: 

“I know 1 may not die for a 
long time, but what about the 
company?” 

This in turn suggested another truth 
gag about the president of the com¬ 
pany: 

“If your company’s so good, how 
come the president carries his poli¬ 
cies with Equitable?” 

Let’s see what we can do with some 
exaggeration of the facts. These are 
always pretty easy to cook up. Rock 
of Gibraltar and pebbles tie together 
real well: 

“I had a friend with a policy in 
a company as strong as the Rock 
of Gibraltar. They paid off in peb¬ 
blesr 

Let’s also exaggerate the legal word¬ 
ing in most policies or contracts: 

“This thing makes more sense 

(Continued on next page) 
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Sizes 

32-44 

only 

$7.95 


■•PUie M , dering short sheer town of 
filmy nylon Soft lace caresses her bare 
shoulders, while playing teasmgly around 
the thighs Ohso feminine! Eicitmg 

" , come•hither• , glamour in every inch. You'll 
love her jn it! in bewitclung Black and 
sheer, sheer, white 


"Cmbrsceabte'* she’ll thrill you 
sheer, shimmering nylon and peek a boo lace 
combine for that *‘hug-me” effect So 
revealing in a dipping halter-top and pro¬ 
vocative center slit skirt. WATCH as the 
soft lace swings, caressing every move. ' 


bewitching black and i 


sheer white 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


“PIXIE” 

Sizes 

32-44 

only 

$6.95 


!0 Day FREE Trial 

tribf tedey «t eur risk. Wear it 10 
4aya frtd. If Mt delighted return fer 
iifwt ef ItrH purcMse price. 


I Smoothes Co. 45 Wilbur St., lynbrook, N, Y.Dept.697N» 
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Style 

1 Color 1 

Sire | 

| Cue sire | Price | 

PUIe 



i m 

Dnfcrectebte 

I ! 

1 

I $7.9$ 1 


| I enclose 
] Send COO 


Name,.. 
Address. 
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The Opportunities 
That Await YOU 

NOW 

In Scientific 
Crime Detection Work 

Follow in the steps of this successful 
career man ... start to train now for 
a responsible, steady, well-paying 
position in the field of criminal in¬ 
vestigation. If your job is dull, rou¬ 
tine, without future . . . then here is 
your opportunity to forge ahead in 
an interesting career where trained 
men are always needed. For 36 years 
we have opened the “door to success’’ 
for hundreds of men in scientific 
crime detection . . . and now we will 
train you to take advantage of these 
same opportunities if you act im¬ 
mediately! 

We will train you in your spare 
time through step-by-step home 
study lessons. I.A.S. training is 
neither expensive nor difficult to 
learn. 

Over 800 

American Bureaus 
of Identification 

Employ I.A.S. students or graduates . , . 
factual proof of what I.A.S. training can 
do. Every one of these men learned fin¬ 
ger PRINT IDENTIFICATION, FIRE-ARMS 
IDENTIFICATION, POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY 

and criminal investigation— the eco¬ 
nomical I.A.S. home study way. 

So don’t delay! Cash in on the increas¬ 
ing opportunities for finger print techni¬ 
cians and criminal investigators. 

ED EC I " BLUE *ook 

rncc* OF CRIME” 

Packed full of thrills. Reveals “behind the 
scenes” facts of actual criminal cases. Tells 
how scientific investigators solved them 
through the same methods you learn at 
I.A.S. Explains, too, how you can get 
started in this profession at low cost 
Don’t wait... mail in this coupon today, 

INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

(A Correspondence School Since 1916) 
Dept 1602.1920 Sunnyside, Chicago 40, 18. 


CLIP ANDbMAIL COUPON NOW 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 1602-A 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, send me the “Blue 
Book of Crime/’ and list of Identification Bureaus 
employing your students and graduates, together with 
your low prices and Eosy Terms Offer. No salesman 

will coll. 


I Name. ...... 

| Address.. . RFD or Zone . 

■ City .... Stole ... ..Age.... 
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PORTRAIT OF JOAN {Continued from Page 38) 


“No, thanks; your beauty affords 
me sufficient intoxication." 

“Oh, thank you again. Do you al¬ 
ways say such pretty things?" 

“Always, provided the woman is at 
least one-half as beautiful as you are." 

“You deserve a kiss for that," she 
said, putting her idea into effect. 

There is a knock outside. Joan rises 
quickly from my lap. She unlocks the 
door and admits a visitor, a young 
man with a ruddy face and bright eyes. 
She embraces him fondly and gives 
him a long-drawn kiss. They exchange 
a few whispered words. Then, beg¬ 
ging pardon of me, she withdraws with 
the interloper into the next room, and 
it is not, I think, for a game of casino. 

I think I am now fully acquainted 
with Joan’s thoughts and habits. On 
innumerable occasions I have sat in 
her apartment or escorted her to var¬ 
ious social functions. And many have 
been our tete-a-tetes, over a glass of 
beer or a game of cards. By dint of 
sedulous observation and adroit ques¬ 
tioning, I have gathered a large fund 
of knowledge about Joan. Her life 
is an open book to me, but I must be 
careful what parts of it I read aloud. 

Joan lives alone in her apartment. 
The apartment is both her residence 
and her place of business. Here she 
sleeps and eats, and here she sells 
conjugal favors. Here, for an honorar¬ 
ium, she grants a private interview to 
a gentleman and bestows upon him 
endearments, with an ardor that is 
sometimes genuine and sometimes pre¬ 
tended. Her clientele is large but ex¬ 
clusive. She will have nothing to do 
with a man unless he has been proper¬ 
ly introduced and highly recommend¬ 
ed as to character, health and finan¬ 
cial condition. Unlike her less fastidi¬ 
ous sisters, she is above having traffic 
with nondescript strangers from the 
street. 

Joan often changes her abode. She 
has found it wise to move frequently, 
in order to escape the suspicions of 
her neighbors and the surveillance of 
the constabulary. Frequent migration 
is one of the cardinal principles of 
those who live at variance with the 
law. At present she resides in one of 
the most refined sections of the city — 
nothing is too good for my Joan — 
in the vicinity of a college. Not a few 
of her patrons, nowadays, are also pa¬ 
trons of higher learning. Her rooms 
have become an unofficial annex to 
the college. Miss Joan Haverly is an 
instructor too. And the knowledge 
she imparts to her scholastic friends 
cannot be obtained from any lecture or 
book, however erudite. 


Joan’s philosophy of life is rather 
curious. It is her belief, for instance, 
that there is no sin in the world. Sin, 
she declares, is an erroneous concep¬ 
tion, a pernicious invention of man¬ 
kind. She maintains that there is noth¬ 
ing sinful or obscene in sex, and 
that mating is not more immoral than 
sneezing or eating. And she sees no 
difference between mating with a li¬ 
cense and mating without a license. 
The act is always the same. 

The pursuit of happiness is Joan's 
chief preoccupation. Our young lady 
is a confirmed hedonist. She holds, 
with Epicurius, that the purpose of 
life is happiness. She believes whole¬ 
heartedly in the doctrine that we are 
placed on this planet solely for the 
purpose of enjoying ourselves. With 
some, the purpose of life is the seek¬ 
ing of fame, or the spreading of a 
gospel, the amassing of wealth, the 
subjugation of the instincts, or the 
preparation for death. Not so with 
Joan. With her, the object of life 
is the gratification of our senses and 
desires, and the fullest enjoyment of 
the world in which we live. The song 
of the bird, the beauty of blossoms, 
the fragrance of flowers, the succulence 
of fruit, the softness of lips, the ting¬ 
ling of nerves were all created, she 
contends, for us, for our special di¬ 
vertissement. 

Joan allows nothing to turn her 
aside in her quest for happiness. She 
refuses to worry or to take anything 
seriously. “What is the use of fret and 
worry, of hopes and plans, of fussing 
and fuming," my pretty pagan de¬ 
mands with devastating pertness, 
“when in a little while we shall all 
be dead? People are fools. They live 
as if they are going to live forever." 

Thought for the morrow occupies 
but very little space in her pretty 
head. She lives intensely in the pres¬ 
ent. “Gather ye rosebuds while ye may” 
is more than a line of poetry to her. 
It is a guilding principle of life. I 
often contemplate my pleasure-loving 
friend and wonder what the future has 
in store for her. I often wonder if in 
the years to come she will be one of 
those old, forlorn women you some¬ 
times see scrubbing floors in public 
buildings or selling pencils on street 
corners. I wonder, sadly. Life, I know, 
has such a sardonic sense of humor. 

I am rapidly approaching the end 
of this paper. I am not a Pierre Louys; 
1 am quite incapable of writing vol¬ 
uminously on the subject of a demi- 
mondaine. I am rapidly approaching 
the end and I realize regretfully that 
f have not achieved what I had set 


out to do. 1 have not written that 
pretty piece. At this I am deeply ag¬ 
grieved. Be assured, dear Joan, I am 
deeply aggrieved at my failure to pro 
duce the promised eulogy. However, 
this can be said in extenuation: It 
is not an easy matter to extol a wo¬ 
man who displays an utter disregard 
for moral questions and a fond de¬ 
votion to that profession which is 
known, through the courtesy of a eu 
phemism, as the oldest in the world 
But allow me to pay you this part 
ing compliment, Joan: Of all the wo¬ 
men of your craft that it has been my 
lot to meet, you were by far the most 
beautiful and the most talented. 

4 > 

FUNNY 

(Continued from Page 53) 

when you read it backwards ” 

“I know a fellow that died of 
old age before he finished reading 
the policy ” 

We can also work up a neat false logic 
gag about the policy: 

“1 like the idea of protection, 
l like the idea of saving money, 
l like the idea of insurance. 1 
just don't have any place to keep 
the policy ” 

So here, in an hour or so, we’ve 
cooked up eight pieces of material. 
You lay them aside, take them out 
again the next day, discard most of 
them and start over. 

In the words of almost every night 
club comic: I could go on like this 
for hours, but it’d only make you 
laugh. So what I’ll do is let it go at 
this (or that, as the case may be, de¬ 
pending upon the syntax of the this): 

If you write jokes, they’re better if 
they’re funny. 

+ 

BRONCO 

(Continued from Page 17) 
to Cincinnati. 

Summing it all up, I would say that 
buying a sports car is somewhat like 
getting married — put it off until you 
can stand it no longer and then you 
will be the happiest motorist in town. 
Don’t expect your spouse or your 
friends to share your peculiar enthusi¬ 
asm. They probably are sensible per¬ 
sons who think the purpose of an auto 
mobile is to provide transportation 
And finally, buying a sports car is 
rather like kissing a strange redhead — 
it just isn’t done, but wouldn't it be 
fun! 
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“I got it working from 8 to 12 — p.m., that is.” 
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PORTABLE CAR COVER 



PAST 



Afflicted With Getting Up Nights, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

If you are a victim of the above symp¬ 
toms, the trouble may be due to Gland¬ 
ular Dysfunction. A constitutional Dis¬ 
ease for which it is futile for sufferers to 
try to treat themselves at home. Medi¬ 
cines that give temporary relief will not 
remove the cause of your trouble. 

To men of middle age or past this type 
of dysfunction occurs frequently. It is 
accompanied by loss of physical vigor, 
graying of hair, forgetfulness and often 
increase in weight. Neglect of such dys¬ 
function causes men to grow old be¬ 
fore their time—premature senility and 
possibly incurable conditions. 

Most men, if treatment is taken before 
malignancy has developed, can be suc¬ 
cessfully NON-SURGICALLY treated 
for Glandular Dysfunction. If the condi¬ 
tion is aggravated by lack of treatment, 
surgery may be the only chance. 


NON-SURG/CAL TREATMENTS 


The NON-SURGICAL treatments af¬ 
forded at the Excelsior Institute are the 
result of ZO years research by scientific 
Technologists and Competent Doctors. 

The War brought many new techniques 
and drugs. These added to the research 
already accomplishedhas produced a new 
type of treatment that is proving of great 
benefit to man as he advances in years. 

The Excelsior Institute is devoted par¬ 
ticularly to the treatment of diseases of 
men of advancing years. Men from all 
walks of life and from over 
3,000 cities and towns have 
been successfully treated. 

They found soothing and 
comforting relief and new 
health in life. 

low COST EXAMINATION 

O f n your arrival here our 
Doctors make a complete ex¬ 
amination. You then decide if 
you will take the treatments 
needed. They are so mild 
they do not require hospitali¬ 
zation. A considerable saving 
in expense. 

Write Today for Our ► 

The Excelsior Insti¬ 
tute has published a 
New FREE Book that 
deals with diseases 
peculiar to men. It 
could prove of utmost 
importance to you. 

There is no obliga¬ 
tion. Address 


EXCELSIOR INSTITUTE 
Dept. B3365 
EXceisior Springs. 

Gentlemen. Kindly send at once your New 
FREE BOOK. I am-years old 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN. 


£ STATE. 



RECTAL 

COLON 

Are often as¬ 
sociated with 
Glandular 
Dysfunction. 
We can treat 
these for you 
at the same 
time. 



Protect Againet 

RAIN • SUN • DUST 

$X95 Formerly 

Don’t risk damage 
to your car finish 
when thia low-coat car cover 
protecta against weather elements. Long-lasting durable 
plastic, folds compactly, off and on In a jiffy, sturdy 
elastic binding gives extra security. 8tate make, model 
and year — buy direct from mfg. Send $6.95 plus $5c 
postage, or tent C.O.D. ■■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

___ ..... Extra Heavy Plastic Gauge 

SEA SALES, $8.95 + 45« postafe—formerly $10.99 
P«pt. 937 133 t. 46, N«w York IT 


Zebra-Snake Design 


REVERSIBLE AUTO SEAT COVERS 

Colorful SNAKE AND ZEBRA DESIGN S^9g 

or» service duty Vinyl Plastic 


ORDER FROM MFR. AND SAVE 


Aleo Available in 
LEOPARD-COWHIDE DESIGN. 
Cap Be Used On Either Side. 
Wafer-proof. Tailored With Side 
Grip Panels For Tight Fit. 
Sewn With NYLON Thread 
For tong Wear. Simple To 
Intfell. Dress Up Your Cor? 





inclose payment Or sent 
Choice Of SPLIT Or SOLID Front Seat Only $2.98. 
Complete Set For Beth Front $ REAR ONLY $5.00. 

MARDO SALES CORP. ^ 

480 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


LEG SUFFERERS 

Why continue to suffer without attempt¬ 
ing to do something? Write today for New 
Booklet—“THE LIEPE METHODS FOR 
HOME USE.” It tells about Varicose 
Ulcers and Open Leg Sores. Liepe Methods 
used while you walk. More than 60 years of 
success. Praised and en¬ 
dorsed by multitudes. 

LIEPE METHODS, 3250 N. Green Bay Ave., 

Dept. 75-£, Milwaukee 12, Wlaconsinj 



FREE 

BOOKLET 


EARN TO $1500 MONTHLY 
MEN NEEDED 

Many types of Jobs. Laborers, 
Clerical, Mechanics, Truck Driv¬ 
ers, Engineers, Supervisors, etc. 
Chance to travel S. America. Eu¬ 
rope, Africa, USA, etc. Many 
benefits. Fare paid by employ¬ 
ers. No Employment Fees. Appli¬ 
cations Forms. For Information 
and quick reply, Write Dept. 98H 
National Employment Informa¬ 
tion, 1020 Broad, Newark, N.J. 



She'll tell you how to 
make a hit with your girl 
by choosing her gifts 
from Frederick's fashion 
catalog. Send 10c (no stamps) 
for year's subscription. 
Dazzling pictures of now 
Hollywood styles, lingerie, 
gifts, etc. (Pictures alone 
are worth the price!) 

Free to servigeQien. 

COPYRIGHT. 1956 



trederick’s 


1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. Dept. 


TWIN STARS 

Two-piece terry 
cloth sensation. Snug 
bra top has adjustable 
halter; brief pants are 
shirred at sides with 
elastic to really fit. 
Perfect for pin-ups, 
exercise or sun-bathing. 
Lime-Gold, White. 

Sizes 32 to 38, $4.98 


Rush 10< 
for big 
fashion 
catalog. 

#24 TERRY TREAT 

Elasticized to drape in 
dozens of figure-molding 
ways; turtle-neck, off 
shoulder, cuffed, etc. 
Black and Gold; 

Red and White; 
terry cloth. 

Sizes 10 to 18. $5.98 


j 


□ I enclose payment n Send C.O.D. (No C.O.D, 
without $1.00 deposit for each item) 


j #184 $4.98 Size_1st color_2nd_ 

I #24 $5.98 Size_1st color_2nd_ 


I Name_ • 

Address_ j 

City_Zone_State_A J 


EVERY PENNY BACK IF NOT DELIGHTED 




CREW CUT with a 
Continental Air 


DANDERCIDE MFG. CO. BOX 5067, OKLAHOMA CITY 


Rate your crew cut with the very best 
when you keep it neat with 


The best for crew cuts, burrs, flat-tops and 
all short hair cuts. 

ask far 

£&/VT(S>CS^ 

- WA^K 

at yaur 
fare* rite* stare* 
aniy 30c 
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ESCAPADES IN WAX 


By JOEY SASSO 


POPULAR: 

Gwen Verdon, the saucy musical cumed) 
star, merchandises her vocal wares to 
supreme advantage when she can drama¬ 
tize them visually with undulating body- 
English. If you had the good fortune to 
catch her in the Broadway hit “Can Can” 
and more currently in “Damn Yankees,” 
you know what we’re gassing about. 
RCA-Victor has just released the redoubt¬ 
able redhead in another of their series of 
Meet The Girls” albums. Miss Verdon’s 
fait accompli is titled, “The Girl I Left 
Home For.” One thing about this gal is 
her vocal flexibility. When she sings such 
ballads as “Sand In My Shoes” and “I’ve 
Got The World On A String,” she frames 
them around a small, unsophisticated 
voice. But on the rhythm and novelty 
material, the sprightly stuff she’s so adept 
at, she comes on like a ketch in a tailwind 
and gives out with a lusty and provoca¬ 
tive performance. “Daddy,” “Jenny,” and 
“Find Me A Primitive Man” are good 




cases in point. One of the strongest mag¬ 
nets in this set is its cover — a beguiling 
color photo of curvaceous Verdon. just 
daring you to pick her up. 

• • • • 

A song with every facet of greatness 
can become just another cliche if the 
medium of expression — the singer — for 
example, lacks feeling or understanding 

for the tune. That’s one reason why many 
composers and lyricists fashion their crea¬ 
tions for particular types of vocalists. 
Jeri Southern is one such canary who has 
always done masterfully well by a song 
and the lyric writer. Take her latest 

Decca Album, “You Better Go Now.” Her 
warm, close-to-your-ear, intimate style al¬ 
ways keeps the melody on track and she 
virtually lives the lyrics. On some of these 
tunes she sings with a tear in her throat, 
on others she sounds wise and profound 


and maybe just a bit cynical. Sometimes 
she’s reverent and, in the next breath, 
with the metamorphic quality with which 
only a few women are endowed, she’s a 
seductive siren. As usual, the Southern 
zephyr has good material to waft about, 
including “Dancing On The Ceiling,” 
“The Man That Got Away,” “When 1 
Fall In Love” and a fine, though under¬ 
promoted Kern melody, “Remind Me.” 
The creative vitality and artistry in this 
package deserves the widest exposure — a 
Southern exposure, if you will. 

• • • • 

Julie London’s New York debut as a 
singer was made much of. In her 
own way she conjured up vernal day¬ 
dreams among the large and vocal section 
of males in the audience. And for raptur¬ 
ous reasons. It’s not only that she’s dis¬ 
turbingly attractive, wearing long, light 
hair that cascades luxuriously over ivory 
shoulders; she has the voice and presence 
that showcases each song’s image. When 
she sings, she uses a minimum of ges¬ 
tures, letting her voice and face do the 
explaining. The voice is small, but be¬ 
cause she knows how to phrase musically, 
and has good material to emote with, 
Julie’s voice becomes an articulate instru 
ment. Her latest album, “Julie Is Her 
Name” (Liberty), gives plastic evidence 
of her love affair with every song she 
sings. Her sense of timing throughout the 
set is gently precise and she couples this 
with a range of dynamics and emotions 
that makes her singing memorably per¬ 
suasive. Guitarist Barney Kessel and Ray 
Leatherwood accompany the towering 
London with nimble good taste. The 

sensuous cover of this LP prompted a fel 
low London-lauder to exclaim, “No won 
der her voice sounds as intimate as it 
does — look where it’s been!” 

• • • • 

“Modern Music From Chicago” (Fan 
tasy) is the first recording in a long while 
from trumpeter Red Rodney, a star 

pupil from the Krupa, Lawrence, Ven¬ 
tura and Herman orchestras. Melding 
with Red in this set is Ira Sullivan on 
tenor and trumpet; pianist Norm Sim¬ 

mons, bassist Victor Sproles and drum¬ 
mer Roy Haynes. Add the talents up and 
you get a remarkably fluid, medium-sized 
portion of this thing called bop, which 
swings with exciting abandon all the 


way. Rodney has several incisively im¬ 
pressive moments and reminds us of Miles 
Davis at times. The hard-toned swinging 
tenor of Ira Sullivan serves to complement 
the crew. Most all the soloists here per 
form with stylistic authority and technical 
finish, especially on “Taking A Cchance 
On Love,” “Dig This,” “Red Is Blue” and 
"On Mike.” There is modern jazz music 
here with roots, integrity and personality 
and well worth the price of admission. 


JAZZ: 

In 25 words or less, could you tell 
someone the difference between Hot 
Jazz and Cool Jazz? Between Dixieland 
and Birdland? Traditional and Modern? 
Whether you’re hip or from nowhere, 
you’ll find the answers in a new MGM 
album titled, “Hot vs. Cool, A Battle of 
Jazz.” To dramatize the differences be 
tween two typical schools of jazz, two 
bands were assembled at Birdland, the not 
ed Broadway jazz cabaret, and both were 
given the go-ahead on the same four 
tunes. Heading the cool jazz crew is 
“Dizzy” Gillespie, while Jimmy McPart- 
land field marshals the Dixielanders. The 
result is quite impressive. Along with the 
respective deans, the big names featured 
here include Buddy DeFranco, Edmond 
Hall, Don Elliott, Bobby Byrne and Kai 
Winding. The high spot of the album, 
for our vote, goes to “Indiana.” Here 
Buddy DeFranco and the New Orleans' 
pro, Edmond Hall do musical battle with 
the clarinet. DeFranco fingers his ideas 
in a series of jet-propelled choruses, while 
Hall, tonally different, gives a spirited 
and moving performance. Other big show¬ 
case numbers in this session include the 
inevitable “How High The Moon,” “Musk 
rat Ramble,” “Perdido,” and “Hot and 
Cool Blues.” No matter what your major, 
you’ll find the subject matter in this jazz 
textbook of intelligent interest. 

• • • • 

If you like your jazz mixed with in¬ 
ventiveness, then here’s an album you 
should pick up on — “Herbie Mann-Sam 
Most Quintet,” on the Bethlehem label. 
Once you go for a spin, you’ll find the 
interesting two-flute combo of Mann and 
Most to be patterned somewhat along 
the lines of that successful two-trombone 
quintet of J. J. Johnson and Kai Wind¬ 
ing. The flute, of course, is subjected to 
a restricted color range when compared 
to the trombone but Mann and Most, two 
fluid and constructive jazzmen, prove 
their instrument to be a legitimate jazz 
vehicle. To break up the flute facade, 
Joe Puma comes in for exciting solos on 
guitar and is especially outstanding on a 
free-sounding “It’s Only Sunshine.” “I’ll 
Remember April” is another provocative 
plateau in this set. Sampled from time to 
time, especially when you want a change 
of sound, there’s a shoeful of kicks to be 
had in this swinging modern set. 
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THE ALMOST PERFECT 
WOMAN 

(Continued from Page 49) 

ing, the hole in Casper’s sock, and 
acted like she had been in the house 
for years. 

While she was washing the dishes, 
Casper lit his pipe and smiled. “Well, 
Albert, what do you think about your 
Uncle Casper now?” 

I put in my order for a mechanical 
woman. 

The next few days were perfect. Eve 
could do anything. The three of us 
went horesback riding and swimming 
on the small island. One night we took 
a picnic lunch and a portable phono¬ 
graph to the beach and danced: Eve 
was soft and supple; she danced like 
she was born to the ballet. 

She cooked wonderfully. She could 
play an excellent game of chess. She 
mixed excellent drinks. She sang to us 
in the evenings with that lovely, husky 
voice. Casper constantly wore a con¬ 
tented, happy smile. 

I had to go back to New York all too 
soon. At the small pasture that served 
as a landing field, I again asked Casper 
to make another mechanical woman. 

“Why?” 

“For me, you old fool. Why else?” 

A husky voice gravely corrected me. 
“Casper isn't an old fool, Albert. Cas¬ 
per is the greatest man in the world.” 

T got into my little plane and took 


off. As I circled the island, 1 saw Eve 
chasing Casper into the water. They 
were both nude. I couldn’t keep my 
mind on my work the next few weeks; 

I kept hearing that husky voice and re¬ 
membering the last time I saw Eve. I 
couldn’t tell my friends about Caspers’ 
invention. No one would have believed 
it possible to make a mechanical wo¬ 
man so human that she thought and 
loved and had the brain of a college 
graduate. 

Five weeks later I received a tele¬ 
gram from Casper’s attorneys. He had 
died; I was his sole heir. Eve met me 
when I landed on the island and tear¬ 
fully led me to the library. 

“He left an envelope for you,” she 
said. “You’re supposed to read it care¬ 
fully. I'll fix you a drink while you read 
it.” 

I watched her walk out the door. 
Even in black mourning clothes, even 
though I realized she was a mechanical 
woman, she still looked seductive. 
Curiously I picked up Casper’s letter. 
“Albert,” it began, “I have made a 
grave error. I don’t know what it is. 
I'm too exhausted to write the full ex¬ 
planation, so you should read my diary 
first.” 

I picked up the small book and hur¬ 
riedly scanned the pages: “Eve is every¬ 
thing I’ve ever wanted. She has the un¬ 
canny ability to anticipate my every de¬ 
sire.” Then, two days later: “Eve and 
I have discovered eternal paradise. Cas¬ 
per, you are indeed a genius.” Four 
weeks after Eve’s creation: “Apparently 



'We must be about home — / can feel the tension mounting /” 


1 have made some mistake in Eve's 
construction.” 

The last entry was the one he wrote 
before he died. “I know now I should 
have inactivated Eve to correct the er 
ror, but I was too much in love with 
her. It is too late now; I am weak.” 

Uncle Casper’s letter continued: “As 
you can see, nephew Albert, I made a 
mistake. I don’t know what it was. Eve 
has no idea, of course, for I haven’t 
told her there is something the matter 
with her.” 

That was all. I picked up the blue 
prints as Eve entered the room with 
two drinks. She didn’t look at me. 

“I read Casper’s letter,” she said soft 
ly. Then she raised her lovely violet 
eyes, misty with tears. “Honestly, Al¬ 
bert, I had no idea that . . .” her voice 
faded away. 

I sat in the chair, holding Casper’s 
letter, thinking back to Eve’s creation. 
What went wrong? Sure, she was a me¬ 
chanical woman, but one capable of 
crying, of feeling emotion. Suddenly 1 
had a brainstorm. Of course! 

I walked over to her and gently took 
her hand. “Come on,” I said, “let’s go 
check these blueprints.” 

The plans were clear. Uncle Casper 
had been precise, clearly indicating 
what each motor relay and group of 
wires were supposed to do. “Eve dar¬ 
ling,” I smiled, “I'm going to have to 
inactivate you temporarily.” 

There was nothing to it. I had no 
trouble dismantling the small plate in 
the back of her skull. I found the emo¬ 
tion set screw, turned it just a trifle, 
then activated her. 

While the electric battery was warm 
ing up, I grinned. Uncle Casper was a 
genius, there was no doubt of that. He 
just didn’t know enough about people, 
and he hadn’t let me tell him. His 
model, the girl he charted for love, the 
New York girl named Elizabeth that 
he called “passionate”. . . she was a 
nyphomaniac! 

Violet eyes opened languidly. A 
husky voice purred, “Albert is the 
greatest man in the world.” 

4 


SEASONAL NOTE 
Friendships intellectual 
Now turn sexual. 
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She Now Has Her Own 
Rooting Section 


NIGHOLS FROM HEAVEN 

Once A Cheerleader, 













Out in Hollywood, everything now and for a long time past has* 
run in cycles. Somebody makes a successful gangster picture, then 
everybody makes a gangster picture, and you have the “gangster cycle.” 
Or “horror cycle/* or “historical cycle/* or what have you. And with 
the advent of Marilyn Monroe, girls began to run in cycles, too. 

For quite a while now, all aspiring blonde actresses have been 
hailed by their press agents as “the new Marilyn Monroe.** Among 
others, for example, there have been Sheree North and Jayne Mans¬ 
field. The “Monroe cycle.*’ 

The newest entry in the M.M. field is dragging her feet, though. 
She doesn’t want to be “the new Marilyn Monroe.” 

She wants to be Barbara Nichols. And that’s who she is. 

In common with Marilyn, Barbara is blonde, sort of a silverish 
blonde, at the moment. She’s also sexy. She’s also in pictures and TV. 

But, Barbara believes, that’s drawing the parallel far enough. 

“If a casting director wants Marilyn Monroe, let him get her,” 
she says. “If he wants Barbara Nichols, I’m always ready to listen.” 

Long before Marilyn Monroe was ever heard of (well, not too 
long before) Barbara was winning beauty contests on her own hook 
while still a 16-year-old student at Woodrow Wilson High School in 
Jamaica, Long Island. Now, at a tender 23, she’s just finished an im- 






















NICHOLS FROM HEAVEN (Continued from Page 60) 
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portant role in United Artists’ “Step 
Down To Terror,” with Anthony 
Quinn and Kathryn Grant. In the 
intervening seven years, a lot has hap¬ 
pened. 

Barbara was a high school cheer¬ 
leader, voted “best looking” and “class 
wolf” by her senior class, when she 
entered the beauty contest that led 
her into a show business career. Al¬ 
though she won the contest, her par¬ 
ents (her father was a carpenter) scoff¬ 
ed at her acting ambitions. 

“So you’re a cute girl. So what?” 
their attitude seemed to be. More 
discouragement came from the boy 
next door, with whom she had been 
carrying on a teen-age romance. He, 
naturally, wanted her to stick around 
Jamaica. 

But Barbara’s parents had given her 
dancing lessons as a child, and she had 
proved to possess talent. And with 
that small training, she embarked up¬ 
on her career. 

First, she modeled junior fashions 
for a local department store. That 
led to her discovery by photographers, 
and soon her picture was gracing the 
covers of national magazines. So Bar¬ 
bara, still a few months short of 18, 
went to New York, where her model¬ 
ing career blossomed apace. 

Then came the break that put her 
into show business. The Kolmai 
Agency was booking a show for the 
plush Jargua Hotel in the Dominican 
Republic, and Barbara auditioned. Be¬ 
cause of the West Indian preference 
for blondes, she admits, rather than 
for any talent she might have display¬ 
ed, Barbara got a featured part in 
the revue, and away she went. 

For the Yankee blonde, the Domi¬ 
nican Republic proved to be a Para¬ 
dise. The Dominican gentlemen pre¬ 
ferred her, and demonstrated their 
preference by giving lavish parties for 
her and showering her with gifts, in¬ 
cluding jewelry. 

“But they were really gentlemen,” 
she avers. “They didn’t — er, demand 
anything, you know? They just liked 
to be seen in public with me, or some¬ 
thing.” 

When the run ended, Barbara re¬ 
turned to New York, still a teen-ager, 
and resumed her modeling profession. 
It was a gay and glamorous time for 
the pretty youngster, who was on her 
own and successful in her field. The 
big town was her oyster, and she eager¬ 
ly devoured it. 

“I was young enough so that I 
could get up at seven and get to bed 
at three, and still look okay on the 


job,” she recalls. “What a ball!” 

Then she got a comedy role in 
Jerry Lester’s “Broadway Open House” 
on TV, and a new world opened up. 
“I really began to work seriously,” she 
says. “Comedy’s a tough job. And I 
still had modeling commitments.” All 
of this interfered with Barbara’s party 
routine but, in compensation, it took 
her into the meaty com'edy role of 
Valerie, the stripper, in the smash 
Broadway musical “Pal Joey.” Thanks 
to her stints in the Dominican Re¬ 
public and on TV, she acquitted her¬ 
self with aplomb and the critics were 
enthusiastic. It was another “ball” 
for Barbara. 

When “Pal Joey” closed, Barbara 
went back to TV, appearing on the 
U. S. Steel Hour in a variety of roles, 
and as Rosalie, the sexy maid of the 
Sid Caesar Show. In between, she 
posed for a widely famous calendar. 

Warner Brothers’ talent executives 
saw her on TV and, without so much 
as a screen test, put her into the 
comedy lead of “Miracle In The Rain,” 
in which she played an “innocent strip¬ 
per.” 

The fact that she was in Hollywood, 
and available, was responsible for her 
landing a leading role in “Joy Ride,” 
a musical revue at the new and lavish 
Huntington Hartford Theater on 
Hollywood’s fabled Vine Street. The 
backers, like those of “Lend An Ear” 
of a few seasons back, hoped to re¬ 
verse the usual routine of Broadway- 
to-Hollywood and take the show to 
New York. But, so far as Barbara was 
concerned, Hollywood was the golden 
end of the rainbow and before “Joy 
Ride moved on, she was working in 
“Step Down To Terror.” 

While still working in “Joy Ride”, 
Barbara also made numerous TV 
guest appearances, with, among others, 
Fred Allen and Paul Winchell. 

This Barbara Nichols is regarded as 
a cool head, despite her warm appear¬ 
ance. Her pert nose is held in firm 
proximity to the Hollywood grind¬ 
stone, and she takes little time out 
for “balls” these days. No romances. 
Few parties. Lots of work. 

But success hasn’t enlarged her 
blonde head or taken away her sense 
of humor, which is acute. Big things 
are predicted for her, and she hopes 
the predictions are right. But, in the 
unlikely event that they’re optimistic, 
Barbara will survive — and enjoy every 
minute of it. 
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The warm and swift reception of ESCAPADE by America's collegians has been highly gratifying to the 
editors, whose objective from the beginning has been to capture the affection of the nation’s young-at-heart. 
We have learned, during these months, a great deal from the intelligent and fun-loving campus crowd, whose 
members, through their letters, have given us a workable insight into tastes and acumen of the nation’s youth. 

We believe that today the students of America’s colleges and universities have a great deal to say, much of 
it constructive. To give a voice to these creative young men and women, ESCAPADE announces a Creative 
Writing Contest in which any college or university student is invited to compete. 

For six months, starting with the October, 1956, issue, ESCAPADE will publish the best story or article 
each month from those submitted. At the end of that period, one of the six stories published will be selected 
as the grand contest winner. 

A prize of $100 will be paid for each of the six stories published each month, and the grand contest winner 
will receive, in addition, a grand prize of $500. 

CONTEST RULES 


1. ELIGIBILITY: ESCAPADE'S Creative Writing 5. 
Contest for Collegians is open to any regularly 
enrolled student in a college or university within 

the boundaries of the continental United States. 

2. TYPE OF CONTRIBUTION: Contestants may 
enter either fiction or articles which conform to 
ESCAPADE style, editorial policy and standard. 

3. LENGTH OF MANUSCRIPTS: Manuscripts, 

regardless of subject matter, must not exceed 
2000 words in length. 6. 

LIMITATION ON ENTRIES: Each entrant may 


PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS: Each 
manuscript must bear, in the upper left-hand cor¬ 
ner, the true name of the contestant, his campus 
address and student number. No pseudonyms will 
be accepted. All manuscripts must be typewritten 
and double-spaced, and only one side of the 
paper may be used. Wide margins should be left 
for editing purposes. A reasonably accurate word- 
count should be indicated on the title page. 
DEADLINES: The deadline for entries for the 
month of October is June 1; for November, July 1, 
and so on. 


submit only one manuscript. 

The editors of ESCAPADE shall be the sole judges of contest entries, and all entries shall become the prop¬ 
erty of ESCAPADE. However, an honest effort will be made to return non-winning manuscripts when a 
self-addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed for that purpose. 

We have great hopes for this Creative Writing Contest for Collegians. We know that college and university 
students are highly articulate and, despite the stresses of the times, are capable of looking at the world with 
tongue firmly in cheek. It’s this fresh approach to our ruffled environment that we hope to find; unless we’ve 
been misguided (and we don’t think we have) the manuscripts submitted should make exciting reading. 

Address all entries to: College Contest Editor, Escapade Magazine, Suite 205-210, 8511 Sunset Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 46, California. 
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